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“Nobody was ever sorry 


he saved!” ICE-KIST 
PACKING 
COMPANY 


GROWERS 


Shippers of 
California Vegetables 


WEST MARKET STREET 


PHONE 7381 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


Brands: 


ICE-KIST xxx x PLUS EL REY 
STARS N’ STRIPES NATIVE STATE 
ROYAL HARVEST 


Labor Day Greetings 
from 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
FROM 


CARMEL 
CANNING 
COMPANY 


MASSIVE LUXURIOUS DESIGN 
Deep soft comfortable seat, back and arms—Kroehler 
Non-Sag Construction throughout. Beautifully upholst- 
ered in lovely long wearing fabrics. Notice the exquis- 
ite carving. Here’s your big opportunity to own a lux- 
urious Kroehler suite at a price you can afford. Come 


in today! 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Furniture Store” 


Highest Quality Packers 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES 
LIFE SAVER BRAND 


Main Office: 206 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Canneries: Monterey Bay, California 


JOHN AT CALIFORNIA SALINAS PHONE 4522 


Telephone 3349—MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA | 
USE STANDARD’S EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
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LABOR HIGHLIGHTS DURING 1946-1947 


_ eset ten tPA 


WHOLE No. 464 


September |, 


A one-year jail sentence against 
George L. Mueller, head of the 
striking Pittsburgh utilities work- 
ers, was dismissed and contempt 
charges against nine other strike 
leaders were dropped after a unit- 
ed labor protest and threats of a 
‘general strike. 

“4 * AFL and CIO maritime workers 
Coon won a strike started by AFL un- 
ions after the Wage Stabilization 
Board denied them raises agreed 
‘to by employers. 

' The Hollywood motion picture 
‘industry locked out workers be- 
‘longing to seven AFL locals affili- 
-ated with the Conference of Studio 
Unions. 

In the largest NLRB poll of re- 
cent years the AFL won repre- 
-gentation of the bulk of some 50,- 
000 northern California cannery | 
workers. 

The executive bureau of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions , 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling for unity of all workers to 
prevent a new world war. 


October 


A drive for higher wages, repeal 
of price control and establishment 
of a national 


ia 


- 


president, John L. Lewis, $10,000 
for striking in the face of a federal 
injunction. Pending a U. S. Su- 
preme Court verdict, the miners 
called off their strike. 

Denouncing this government 
strikebreaking, both the AFL and 
CIO joined the UMW in appeal- 
ing Goldsborough’s decision to the 
VU. S. Supreme Court. 

A two-day general strike in Oak- 
land, Calif., ended when City Man- 
ager John F. Hassler yielded to a 
union demand that police not be 
used to break picket lines. 

First of the major suits to ob- 
tain portal pay under a favorable 
U. S. Supreme Court decision was 
a $120 million ‘suit by the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) against. two 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries. 

The biggest teachers strike in 
history ended when 1,100 St. Paul 
teachers won substantial wage in- 
creases, 

The _ Progressive Citizens of 
America was organized by a mer- 
ger of the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions, the Natl. Citizens 
PAC and eight smaller groups. 

Shocked by revelations of police 
brutality, a Philadelphia 


January 


Seventy-five legisiative repre- 
sentatives of AFL unions and rail- 
road brotherhoods met in Wash- 
ington to plan a joint fight on 
anti-labor legislation in the 80th 
Congress. 

Payments made to union mem- 
bers who sue for portal-to-portal 
wages may be deducted by em- 
ployers from taxes for the years 
involved, the U. S. Treasury ruled. 

As the Senate labor committee 
began a five-week session on un- 
ion-busting legislation, Sen. Joseph 
Ball (R, Minn.) opened ‘vith testi- 
mony to back up his bill modeled 
on last year’s vetoted Case bill. 

The U. S. Steel Corp. countered 
contract proposals by the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) with demands 
for a return to the open shop, 
strike penalties and a speedup. 


February 


The AFL will summon all its 
strength including possible mass 
demonstrations by workers to fight 
anti-labor legislation, the AFL ex- 
ecutive council decided at its mid- 
winter session. 


Fighting a blizzard, delegates 


J ury| from AFL, CIO and railroad broth- 
welfare fund like|found 14 union men not guilty of | erhoods swarmed into the Indiana 


that of the United Mine Workers|Charges of rioting, inciting to riot | state house 1,000 strong in a dem- 
“was announced by AFL Pres. Wil- and unlawful assembly during the|onstration against anti-labor bills. 


liam Green at the federation’s 65 
convention. 

_ Formation of a central political 
committee representing all iabor 
as a prelwde to a U. S. labor party 
‘was urged by A. F. Whitney, who 
was re-elected president of the 
Bro. of Railroad Trainmen (unaf- 
filiated). 

Workers in the open hearth divi- 
sion of the Ford River Rouge 
plant struck for 12 days in protest 
over the company’s introduction of 
deadly sodium fluoride to cool 
molten steel. 

An all-white jury of 12 south- 
erners freed 23 among 25 Negroes 
of attempted murder charges grow- 
ing out of a police attack on the 
Negro section of Columbia, Tenn., 
in February 1946. 

NLRB Chairman Paul Herzog 

. said the board’s case load was 50 
percent higher in 1946 than in 1945. 

A U. S. district court in Norfolk, 
Va., enjoined the Bro. of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen (un- 
affiliated) and the Norfolk & South- 
ern Railway from signing further | 


contracts discriminating against | 
Negroes and ordered a Negro re- 
instated. 


November 


{ 
| 
Defying a federal injunction, | 
/ g, 400,000 soft coal miners quit the 
“2 pits after collapse of negotiations 
between the United Mine Workers 
(AFL) and the government, which | 
operated the mines since May. 

Reaction swung into the saddle 
with a vengeance November 5 a’ 
the Republican party won control 
of the 80th Congress. 

American Action Inc., successor 
to America First, held a _ secret 
post-election victory celebration at: 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

First major squatters’ movement 
in the U. S, hit a veterans’ hous- 
ing project when 60 ex-GIs and 
their families took over unrented 
apartments in the yet unfinished 
Airport Homes in Chicago. 

The largest teachers strike in .U. 
S. history started in St. Paul when 
1,100 members of the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFL) 
struck in freezing weather for 
wage increases. 


December | 


ough fined the United Mine Work- 


mL fT Mec 


ers (AFL) $3% million and its 


General Electric strike last Feb. 


act as unconstitutiona: and “class 
legislation,’ U. S. Juddge Walt:r 
J. LaBuy dismissed _ charges 
brought by the government against 
James C. Petrillo of the American 
Federation of Musicians (AFL). 
The Natl. Assn. of Manufactur- 
ers planned to spend $4,700,000 in 
1947 to influence American public 
cpinion, a 30 percent increase over 
its 1946 propaganda budz<t. 


Gov. ‘Thomas E, Dewey (R) used 


Branding the Lea (anti-Petrillo) | armed state troopers to bar from 


the state capitol in Albany, N. Y., 
a delegation of 1,000 men and wo- 
men seeking housing and rent re- 
lief. 

Richard K. Franklin, oldtime 
anti-labor fink in the southern 
California area, was sentenced to 
10 years in San Quentin for rob- 
bery. 

The growing protest by teachers 
against substandard pay was 


(cement Seren pe: 


| 


marked by a strike of 2,500 teach- 
ers in Buffalo, N. Y., and a one- 
day protest holiday by half of 
Delaware’s 1,750 teachers. 

The New York Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals denied a charter 
to the Tool Owners Union, describ- 
ing it as the most “fascistic or- 
ganization” it had ever encoun- 


tered. 
March 


Strikebreaking by injunction in! 
federally seized industries was ap-! 
proved by the U. S. Shpreme Court 
in a 7 to 2 decision upholding U. 
S. Judge T. Alan Goldsborough’s 
verdict against the United Mine 
Workers (AFL) and its president, 
John L. Lewis. THe court also 
fined the union $3% million but 
cut it down to $700,000 after Lewis 


formally withdrew his strike 
notice. 
Supervisory workers in mass 


production industry were declared 
covered by the Wagner act as the 
U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 
decision upheld the NLRB ruling 
in the Packard case. 

After a visit to Argentina, the 
AFL Committee on Intl. Labor Re- 
lations said that “no collaboration 
is possible with the Argentine Con- 
federation of Labor as at present 
constituted” under «Pres. Juan 
Peron. The CIO rejected an in- 
vitation to visit. 

Pres. Truman ordered an official 
investigation into the background 
and political beliefs of 2,200,000 
federal government workers. 

A union threat to picket the 
Rhode Island state airport: quick- 
ly stopped use of a helicopter to 
deliver scab material to the strike- 
bound Cornell-Dubilier plant “in 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Unionists were advised by AFL 
Pres. William Green to ignore the 


PICTURE OF THE YEAR 


Against a background of nation-wide mass meetings, protest parcdes and letters flooding 
the White House, Rep. Fred A. Hartley R., N.J.) (1) and Sen. Robert A. Taft R., O.) guided the) Hartley bill but his veto was over- 
NAM-inspired slave labor law through Congress. In the insert they watch Senate Sec. C. Loeffler 


is fighting back. (Federated Pictures). 


rising number of state anti-closed 
shop laws until they have been 
ruled upon by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

The 17th convention of the Intl. 
Bro. of Blacksmiths (AFL) over- 
whelmingly voted full rights to 
Negro members, officially seating 
Negro delegates for the first time 
and revising the constitution to 
end Jimcrow locals. 


4 1 

April 
Americe’s 400,000 soft coal min- 
ers took a week-long memorial 


holiday for 111 of their brothers 


killed in an explosion at a Cen- 
tralia, Tll., mine, twice found vio- 
lating major provisions of the fed- 
eral safety code. 

The new CIO wage increase pat- 
tern was set when the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) and Big Steel 
signed an agreement providing 15c 
hourly raises. Big electrical, auto, 
steel and hosiery companies fol- 
lowed suit. 

The AFL started a series of full 
page ads in 110 daily newsapers 
and national hookup radio pro- 
grams to arouse public opinion 
against the Taft-Hartley anti-la- 
bor bill. 

Months of futile negotittions 
with the Bell system were cli- 
maxed when 294,000 telephone 
workers belonging to independent 
unions went on strike from coast 
to coast. 

Unions joined in opposing New 
Jersey’s new anti-strike law under 
which three leaders of striking 
phone workers were arrested for 
refusing to call off the walkout. 

General Motors Corp. fired 15 
workers and laid off 23 others for 
their part in leading a work stop- 
page by a half million Detroit auto 
workers to protest anti-labor bills 
pending in Congress. 

Ignoring requests for a_ veto, 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey (R) of 
New York signed a bill-introduced 
after the Buffalo teachers strike, 
barring walkouts by public em- 
ployees. 


May ; 
Representatives of the rival AFL 
and CIO met in Washington to dis- 
cuss labor peace and joint action 
against pending anti-labor legisla- 
tion. The two-day meeting broke 
up in an impassee over how or- 
ganic unity could be achieved. 

Despite protests from organized 
labor, Pres. Truman , signed the 
Gwynne bill, making illegal portal- 
to-portal pay and weakening the 
wage-hour law. 

The biggest lynch trial in the 
south ended when an all-white 
Greenville, S. C. jury freed 28 
white defendants despite their 
written confessions of having 
lynched Willie Earl, 24-year-old 


Negro, 
Settlement of the nation-wide 
telephone strike was _completed 


when the Western Electric Co. 
signed an agreement providing 
average weekly raises of $4.60 to 
installation men. 

General Motors Corp. revealed 
in its quarterly profit statement 
that it made in the first three 
months of 1947 almost 75 percent 
as much profit as in the entire 
year of 1946. 


June 


Giant protest demonstrations 
throughout the country climaxed 


|with a-motorcade: to Washington 


featured labor’s united opposition 
to the Taft-Hartley anti-labor bill. 
Pres. Truman vetoed the Taft- 


ridden by the House and Senate. 
Following passage of the Taft- 


U. S. Judge T. Alan Goldsbor- | certify passage of the infamous act. Big business won the round, but an aroused labor movement | i:,;+jey pill, 50,000 miners went on 
. (Continued on Next Page), 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


Peninsula Automobile {o, 


Veterans.at 
your Service in 
our Service Dept. 


HERBERT BROWN 
Re: : aa 


Telephone 3246 260 Main St. Salinas 


Labor Day Greetings from. . 


LEW - ELLENS 
SALINAS’ NEWEST AND MOST MODERN 
DRIVE-IN RESTAURANT 


30 JOHN STREET At the Foot.of Monterey 
Telephone 9643 SALINAS 


CALIFORNIA 
WATER 


and 
TELEPHONE 
CO. 


MONTEREY *PENINSULA DIVISION 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM | 


HARRY RHODES 


Tires—Radios—Appliances—Sporting Goods—Bicycies 
Rubber Goods 


PREFERRED GASOLINE -RATES 


Phone 6291 Salinas, Calif. 238 John Street 


15 'W. Market Phone 3712 Salinas 


MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


ILABOR HIGHLIGHTS 
IDURING. 1946-1947 


i (Continued from Preceding Page) 

'a spontaneous protest stoppage 
and the AFL and CIO planned an 
all-out court fight against its many 
labor shackling provisions. 

| Openly defying sections of the 

i Taft-Hartley law curbing freedom 


{ of the press, a number of. labor 
papers denounced members of gor ers putting a llop into its fist 


;gree who voted for the law and 
urged their defeat at the polls. 
Reversing U. S. Judge Walter J. 
LaBuy, who had voided the Lea 
(anti-Petrillo) act as “elass legis- 
lation,” the U. S. Supreme Court 
{held the law to be constitutional. 


First labor injanction under the! 


| Taft-Hartley law was issued in 
Dallas, Tex., to halt picketing in 
a secondary boycott by an AFL 
union. 

The Republican tax bill, assaited 
by organized labor for bringing 
‘more income tax relief to the 
greedy than to the needy, went 


into the ‘legislative discard as the | 


House narrowly voted to uphold 
'Pres. Truman’s veto. 

Winding up its first convention, 
ithe Communications ‘Workers of 
| America, formerly the Natl. Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers, 
‘voted against. affiliation with either 
AFL or CIO. 


July 

To avert damage suits. under the 
Taft-Hartley law, both AFL and 
CIO. adopted a policy of avoiding 
no-strike clauses in their future 
contracts. The big CIO unions 
voted in addition to boycott the 
i NLRB. 
: -A masterful contract providing 
! substantial pay raises, a “willing 
j; and. able” clause and a numberof 
}other devices to. avoid the oppres- 
|sion of the Taft-Hartley law» was 


4 


UNIONS AROUSED 


if 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1947TUES) 


LABOR DAY, 1947 


By MIRIAM KOLKIN 
Labor Day, 1947, climaxes a year in which organized labor 
lost the first round irt its battle for survival but quickly snapped 
| back into fighting position with the strength of 15 million work- 


| While speakers at picnics, rallies 
| and gatherings across the ‘land 


Capitol Hill in a futile attempt 
to step passage of the bill. 


were turning the traditional work-| TRY TO AVOID STRIKES 


ers’ holiday into a day of protest 
against the Taft-Hartley law, 
unions were. already looking for- 
: ward to another day more than a 
j year away when their ballots 
would insure repeal: of the slave 
law. 

The words political action, previ- 
ously suspect. among some unions 
wedded to the narrow bread-and- 
butter concept, were spoken eager- 
ly by thousands of labor officials 
as realization sank in that’ Taft- 
Hartley was really born on No- 
-vember 5, 1946, when millions of 
potentially pro-labor voters ‘stayed 
it home and allowed the Repub- 


}dicans to sweep into power with 


what they imaginatively called a 
“mandate from the people.” 
GREEN PLEDGES ACTION 

AFL Pres. William Green prom- 
ised “the greatest political battle 


ever -waged by organized labor in ; 


America.” 

Behind the grim pledges of la- 
bor’s top leaders was the driving 
force of millions of unionists-who 
—once they had overcome their 
initial slowness in battling the 
Taft-Hartley bill and similar legal 
monstrosities in the states—show- 
ed a militant spirit which broke 
through old taboos and developed 


, new techniques of fighting. 


Lwon by the United Mine Workers; PROTEST STOPPAGE 


| (AFL) in.a new. agreement signed | 


1 


| shortly after return of the mines 
‘to private ownership. 


Defying the Taft-Hartley Jaw, | 


labor called for the election of | 


day protest stoppage by 100,000 
AFL, CIO, railroad and telephone 


The Republican state of Iowa, 
|. led the. way in April with a one-j{ 


With the threat of Taft-Hartley 
shadowing the entire year, the big 
unions sought to-avoid the giant 
strikes that had swept the nation 
the previous winter and settled 
for moderate wage increases, con- 
centrating on fringe issues. Strikes 
there were, however, and though 
smaller in size they were marked 
by more clashes with police, more 
bitterness. The -government went 
into the injunction business in a 
big way, breaking a national coal 


strike and slapping a $3% million 


fine on the United Mine -Worke 
(AFL). 
TEACHERS ON RAMPAGE 

Surprise strikers of the year 
were the nation’s teachers and 
telephone ‘workers, - whose — sub- 
standard conditions: won out over 
their deep conservatism and turn- 
ed them into scrappy picketline 
fighters. 

Civil liberties took a nosedive 
during the year as the House com- 
Mmittee on un-American : activities 
started hunting union leaders and 
in the South a revived Ku Klux 
Klan keynoted -mew assaults on 
Negroes. 

The year was a tough one for 
labor, but not» any tougher than 
workers expected of the year 
ahead. 


Plane Tutors 


The first of a national program 


workers. Unionists throughout the| to train high school aviation in- 


Magistrate Edward. A. Garmatz in | state downed tools and some 20,-| structors has been begun at the 
'a special Maryland congressional | 000 poured into the state capital} University of Vermont, with the 


race. Garmatz won by a big ma- 
| jority. 

| Pres. Truman nominated Robert 
IN. Denham.as chief counsel of the 
| NLRB to replace Gerhard P. Van 


to demonstrate against a proposed 
closed shop ban. 


cooperation of the Army Air 
Forces. The courses are designed 


In the weeks that followed,| to improve the techniques of in- 


,-unity and mass action became the 


| byword down in the grass roots. 


|-Arkel,..who resigned because of his | 


| 


structors since only one high 
school in 11 teaches. aeronautics 


In New York City the AFL. and! and only one instructor in seven 


| opposition to. the Taft-Hartley law.| CIO. staged giant rallies a week} has flown an airplane. 


J. Copeland Gray and former.sen- 


Lator, Abe -Murdock (D, Utah).are | 
lithe new members of the five-man | 
| recognition policy and accept an , 
| offer of joint activity from the |Dear Old Mother Hubbard, 
CIO. In Los Angeles AFL and! With naught in her cupboard, 


! board. 

| Cracking down .under provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law banning 
unionization of foremen, west coast 
waterfront employers refused ‘un- 


| 


_apart, but after passage of the 


Taft-Hartley bill the state AFL 
announced it would shed its non- 


CIO leaders pooled their ears for 
a motoreade to Washington. In a 


[The Unbare Streets 


‘Had need to drive’ down to mar- 
ket. 


ion. recognition. for walking. bosses ; few days the idea had snowballed| Her car was a ‘nifty 
\ into national . prominence .and all | And got her there swiftly, 


and- the »Ford »Motor~ Co. »fired -32 
who were jactive in the recent 
foreman’s strike. 


| First major strikes following-en- | 


| actment of the ‘Taft-Hartley law 
were those of some 60,000 shipyard 

workers .and 16)000 Remington 

Rand -employees. 

unsuccessfully to rénew 

hawk Valley strikebreaking 

formula. 
Another eall for organic unity as 


over the country ‘workers were 
hopping into:autos:and heading for 


lin 


se 


Rem-Rand ‘tried | © 
its “Mo>12 


¥ 


an imperative preliminary to joint |/ 


upsurge was made by AFL Pres. 
| William Green in a letter to CIO 
, Pres. Philip Murray. 

In a number of localities and 
apa AFL, CIO and railroad 
brotherhoods prepared joint action 
to defeat congressmen who voted 
|for the Taft-Hartley bill. 

The AFL urged workers to or- 
ganize consumer cooperatives 
rather than wait for so-called ‘free 
enterprise to bring prices down. 


Ran to defeat the reactionary 


off by yourself in your 


As we work in a common soil. 

And each who would see accom- 
plished 

‘The dreams that he’s proud 
own, 


to 
Must strive for the goal with a 


fellows, ‘ 


For no man can de it alone. < 


i; 
i 


d 


js 


| 


Me x 


WEEPERS CREEPERS, what 


wow 


half as 
_ gover girl Jacqueline Sutton, 


Bat~she couldn’t find where to 
park it. 


mext? Four beer bottles support a 2500. 
: Jeep in this_singular en ban fh the strength of modern 
niase. New-style, non-returnable Du as er 
penne; aif as ma hotties, support the Jeep and Hollywood 


hotties, weighing 6 
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LABOR DAY 


SKIPPER-FOR- AFL 


‘HOLIDAY LAW 


| 


PASSED 1887 


It teok just 36 years for the leg-| 


i A = 6 ti 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: Leo R. Werts, Director of the Manpower Divi- 
sion of the Office of Military Government for Germany, returned to 
the United States recently and conferred with the Department of La- 
bor’s Trade Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs, of . 
which Assistant Secretary of Labor David A. Morse is chairman. Ex- | isletures of the 48 states to declare ; 


cerpts from the reports to the Advisory Committee present a graphic|yanor Day a legal holiday. First. 


ict f th light of the German worker and th osition of the | 
_ccagamintll ‘ a tena ¥ wil is state to act.was Oregon, which on} 


| Feb. 21, 1887, designated the first 
the democratic trade unions of Germany. They can provide in-| Saturday in June as Labor Day. | 


\ 


‘results 


sbnplify, 


formation about trade union activities in this country and the! 
Trade unions in the United States.can supply needed help to 


rest of the world; they can supply paper for newspapers, office | P. McGuire of New York. Six years| 


supplies and equipment; they can send needed food, under-| 
stand the problems of the German worker and give support to 
U. S. programs in occupied areas, and by arranging for visits to 
German trade unions by American labor leaders. 


An appraisal of the conditions 
of German workers makes the 
need for that assistance apparent. 
Because every major city in Ger- 
many was badly bombed, housing 
is critically short. There are about 


room, and. many of these rooms 
are barely weatherproof. In Ger- 
many’s. coldest winter in 100. years, 
German -workers had no coal for 
heating homes. The food ration, 
largely bread and potatoes, aver- 
ages 1,550 calories per day, little 
more than one good meal in the 
United States. Transportation fa- 
cilities are limited. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

Factories and production facili- 
ties in most areas were damaged 
even more than dwellings. In many 
plants the-sky is visible through 
bomb-shaken roofs. Adequate work 
clothes are: hard ‘or impossible to 
get. Altogether. conditions have 
greatly reduced: productivity. 

The »cost: of living for--German 
workers. is now 25 per ¢ent above 
1938. Despite this sizable increase, 
wage rates.. have. remained prac- 
tically at prewar levels, | while 
gross earnings have fallen 20 per 
cent from their wartime peaks, 
back to, or in many. cases, below 
1938: levels.: 


EMPLOYMENT 

Out of a population of approxi- 
mately 65 million, there are about 
one million unemployed workers 
in Germany. This unemployment 
from three _ principal 
causes: Bad distribution of work- 
ers, with few jobs where there is 
heusing;; and. no housing’ where 
theré are jobs; lack of proper 
skills, with a demand for: workers 
able to do heavy physical labor 
and with a surplus of white collar 
werkers; and a lack of raw mate- 
rials, power and plant facilities to 
provide jobs. Partial unemploy- 
ment is widespread through lack 
of coal and power to operate the 
plants during the winter. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Partial and full-time unemploy- 
ment benefits have been made 
available through the establish- 
ment of special unemployment in- 
surance programs. With very lit- 
tle security, German workers have 
traditionally looked upon social in- 
surance as most essential to their 
welfare. For this reason, the Ger- 
man agencies in the United States 
zone were allowed to restore so- 
cial insurance programs early in 
the occupation. Most of those pro- 
grams are now: functioning 
throughout Germany. The Allied 
Control Authority has under con- 
sideration a new law which. will 
in Ger- 


social insurance system 


many. 


In the Germany of today it is 
possible for the trade ‘unions to 
make a major contribution to the 
new democracy. They will be ail 
the more able-to do so if, they 


‘have the moral and actual sup- 


port of trade unions in the United 
States. The membership of trade 
unions in Germany now is ap- 


~proaching pre-Hitler strength; the 


largest single movement: in that 


-eountry. Because German. unions 


-eontinue to be political: in pro-| 


one of the strongest: forces in the |}: 
_.development of Germany, 


gram and control, they constitute 


both 


_eeonomically and politically. They 
-€an be a great factor in the de- 


velopment of democracy unless 
leadership and control: are cen- 
tralized, 

Trade unions are a force to 
counteract militarism, © dictator- 
ships and organizations which sup- 


will be on the watch for them and 
bers action to protect the inter- 


ests of working people, whose 
| basic instincts constitute a force 
for peace. The day-to-day activi- 


ties of the trade unions provide 
jand give workers a background 
for independent judgment and ac- 
tion. 

GROWTH OF TRADES UNIONS 


trade unions have developed 
through voluntary membership.and 
free election of officers. Unions, 
{which are organized along indus- 
trial lines in the United States 
zone, are now permitted on a 
Statewide basis, although in 1945 
only trade unions with member- 
ship within a city or county were 
allowed. 

There are now 14 industrial un- 
iones in one state, 15 in another, 
and’ 16 in another. Total union 
membership in the U.S. zone is 
about one million. Although there 
is no zone-wide union, there is an 
informal committee made up of 
trade union leaders of the three 
states. 

Trade union leaders have a 


trade union movement. 


unionism in Germany is at its 
height much good can be accom- 
plished by contact between trade 
unions ‘in the United States and 
those in Germany. There should 
be a’ free exchange of information 
about union activities. Great good 
can be accomplished by sending 
to Germany needed materials and 
supplies, by transmitting packages 


rn a 


t 


gram ‘in the occupied areas and by 
visits to Germany by American 


| 


| 


| 


‘two persons for each habitable | practice in democratic procedure | episiatures of 39 states had writ- 


union. 
Throughout most of ches Bl baron on Laber Day were Ne-| 


} 
‘ 


strong’ desire to keep a_ unified dependent families in need. 


During the period in which the friends, relatives or charity. 
development and growth of trade} 


of food, by supporting our pro-' 


| Life 
|therein cover the American conti- 


The western legisiaters adopted! 
the idea only five years after it: 
had first been advanced by Peter} 


later, ‘Oregon amended its law to) 
set aside the first Monday in Sep-| 
tember. 

Next to act were Colorado| 
(March 15, 1887), New Jersey) 
(April 8, 1887), New York (May 7%, | 
1887), Massachusetts May 11,/ 
1887), Connecticut (March - 20,! 
1889), Nebraska. (March 29, 1889), | 
Pennsylvania (April 25, 1889), Iowa | 
(April 5, 1890) and Ohio (April 29, | 
1890). 
“When McGuire died in 1906, the | 
ten his idea into law. Arizena took | 
action on Aprit 29, 1912, two, 
months after admission to the | 
The last three states to) 


vada (March 11, 1913), New Mex- | 
ico (March 15, 1915) and Wyoming 


i ceagtna Artanis WILLIAM ‘GREEN 


INDI CTMENT. | William Green has been President of the American Feder- 


| ation of Labor since the death of the veteran Samuel Gompers. 


The National City Bank, the!He got his start in the AFL as a member of the United Mine 


largest bank in the U. S., issues a! Workers of America. 
Insurance Table.  Figtres| 


Pay: Your. Rent 


Said the parson: Be content 


. : } } 
nent. The economic estimates are | The Ray Counter 


based on experience statistics. 
Life age being 25 to 65 years, | 


the average risk at 65 years for| : , 
every 100 persons is as follows: lea apparatus was -shown which ' Pay -your tithes—dues, pay your 


Only one will be wealthy at 52.| Clocks-in cosmic rays that reach! rent: 
Four will be well-to-de. | the earth at 136,000 miles a sec- | They that.earthly things despise 
Five will be werking with the’ ond, counts and records them, Shall have mansions in the skies. 
prospect of relief from drudgery. | is ‘ Said the parson, be content. 
Thirty-five will have died,-with| i reMigh csvcines pecs ; Though your back with toil be bent, 
|mary every quarter of an hour. /tpen the parson feasting went, 
Fifty-five will be dependent upon | It holds enough film to last a; With my lord—who lives by rent, 
| fortnight and works -automatical-}And the parson laughed elate, 
Could there be penned by any/ly. Some ask why we can make} For my lord has livings great. 
critic of capitalism (monopoly)' an} automatic machines to do these|They that earthly things revere 
indictment more damning than this, wonderful things, yet make such} May get bishop’s mansions here. 
insurance table establishes as a a mess of our human problems. It —THOMAS McGUIRE, 
true economic condemnation? lis simple: - These’ machines deal | 
—S. M. CUTHBERTSON. | only with facts or realities. | 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
A BANK LOAN WILL HELP YOU BUY 


At a recent scientific exhibition 


DEMAND UNION LABEL 


improve and unify : the’ 


leaders of labor. If it is clearly | 
understood that we in America are , 
interested in the problems of the | 
German workers, and if we supply | 
| them with information on our own 
activities, we shall be making a 
great contribution to the devel- 
opment of German democracy. 


Irreducible Minimum. 


Eph Mason, the laziest man in. 
Jayhawk County, was conducting | 
an experiment. Lolling in his fa- aE 
vorite rocker on the front porch This ls What You Do... : 
of his little cabin, he would turn Shop around and decide just what items you want. Compare quality ond 
his face to the west and rock a| prices. Get complete costs, including allowances on any items you plan 
little while, then turn toward the’ to trade in. Then come see us fora loan. 
south and rock some more. Then| 


he would change back, and the ex- | , 

“sc Sciex| SALINAS NATIONAL BANK 
“Whit’s the trouble, Eph?” his_ i | i * 

wife called out, finally attracted | od , : 

by his peculiar conduct. “What air 

yer movin’ about so much rdond Member 
“Jest tryin’ to find what's the FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE COMPANY 

301 MAIN STREET 


| easiest—rockin’ east and west with, 
the wind or north and south with | 
the grain in the floor,” ipaaserctgh 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


‘the laziest man in Jayhawk County: 


Silence Is Cowardice 


Shall tongues be mute, when deeds 
are’ wrought 
Which well ~might shame  ex- 
tremest hell? 
Shall freemen lock the indignant 
thought?: 
‘Shall  Pity’s bosom cease to 
swell? ; 
Shall Honor  bleed;—shall sian 
suceumb 
Shall pen and press and soul be | 
dumb? 


. 


—WHITTIER. | 


! 


| 
| 


The original Constitution. of the 
United States was adopted in 17387 
and became ve March, 1789. 


Salinas, Calif. 


LABOR DAY 


Labor Day Greetings 


F.C. STOLTE 


from 


G. C. LOORZ 


Monterey County Plumbing Co. 


J. G. Morsony, Manager 


E. K. Ferguson, Sr., Manager 


Plumbing -- Heating 
Sheet Metal -- Utilities 


BRANCH OFFICE: 271 E. ALISAL ST., Salinas, Calif., 


PHONE 4560 


' BRANCH OFFICE: 635 CASS STREET, Monterey, Calif. 
PHONE 5881 


8275 San Leandro Street 


OAKLAND 3, CALIFORNIA 


Labor Day Greetings from 


LEIDIG’S 


LIQUOR — BEER — WINE 
GROCERIES — FRUIT 
VEGETABLES 


4 STORES TO SERVE YOU 


SALINAS 
516 E. Alisal Street 


So. Main at Romie Lane 


MONTEREY 
585 Lighthouse Ave. 
314 Del Monte Ave. 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


~HOLMAN’S 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


CALIFORNIA 


46 Depts. 
PACIFIC GROVE 


' 4 Floors |/ the Christian Churches of Northen | 70nd Lumber Company, to change 


You Strike It Rich 
Me 


Golden State 


COTTAGE CHEESE — ICE CREAM — CHEESE 
CHOCOLATE DRINK — BUTTER MILK 


GOLDEN STATE 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


214 ABBOTT STREET 
PHONE 3239 


Phone TRinidad 3173 
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LABOR STILL 
HAS FRIENDS 
IN CONGRESS 


Although the indifference and 
; carelessness of the voter at the 
| 1946 polls helped defeat a lot of 
| progressive representatives and 
| Senators and make it possible for 
ithe reactionaries to take over in 
; Washington, a good many staunch 
‘friends of labor and the people re- 
main in the national Capitol. A 
check-up by the New Republic re- 
veals that there are several in both 
‘houses of Congress who have no 
; bad votes on key measures af- 
fecting labor and the common 
i'people. Among these are the fol- 
[Rowsne: 
| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Douglas, California 

Holifield, California 

King, California 

Carroll, Colorado 
| Gordon, Illinois 


| 


Gorski, Illinois 
Price, Dlinois 
Sabath, Mlinois 
Madden, Dlinois 
Bates, Kentucky 
Clements, Kentucky 
Spence, Kentucky 
Kennedy, Massachusetts 
McCormack, Massachusetts 
Dingell, Michigan 
Lesinski, Michigan 
Sadowski, Michigan 
Blatnik, Minnesota 
Norton, New Jersey 
Bloom New York 
Buckley, New York 
Burne, New York 
Celler, New York 
Klein, New York 
Lynch, New York 
Marcantonio, New York 
O’Toole, New York 
Powell, New York 
Rabin, New York 
Rayfiel, New York 
Crosser, Ohio 
Feighan, Ohio 
Huber, Ohio 
Kirwan, Ohio 
Buchan, Pennsylvania 
Eberharter, Pennsylvania 
Kelley, Pennsylvania 
Morgan, Pennsylvania 
Walter, Pennsylvania 
Fogarty, Rhode Island 
Forand, Rhode Island 
Kefauver, Tennessee 
Coombs, Texas 
Mansfield, Texas 
Rayburn, Texas 
Jackson, Washington 
Kee, West Virginia 

| SENATE 

| Hill, Alabama 

| Pepper, Florida 

| Taylor, Idaho 

| Barkley, Kentucky 

| Murray, Montana 

| Wagner, New York 

| Green, Rhode Island 
Thomas, Utah 

| Kilgore, West Virginia 

{ 


CHURCH KNOCKS 
CONSCRIPTION 


The 82nd annual convention of 
| California unanimously passed 
Strongly worded resolutions in op- 
; Position to Universal Military 
| Training and advocating universal 
: world-wide total disarmament un- 
der international controls. 

The convention also endorsed 
resolutions opposed to restrictive 
covenants. 

Represented at the convention 
were 75 Christian churches in 
Northern California with some 600 
' delegates ‘present. 

The resolutions were submitted 
to the convention by the Social 
; Action Committee of Mills Ter- 
| race Christian Church of Oakland. 
‘This church group has just com- 


pleted a sucessful season of week- | 


ly community open forums on cur- 
rent social problems 
Clarence Rust, Dr. Alfred G. Fiske 
and other local socialists were the 
speakers. 

The committee has also spon- 
sored the sending of packages 
through the International Solidar- 
ity Committee, with a total of 
more than 250 packages to the 
twenty-odd families adopted. 


} 
< 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
} 
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peat Let Anybody Kid You 
That Boosting Union Label © 
‘Doesn't Help Labor Cause! 


What do you think of a labor paper which features a series 

>f articles damning and blasting the union label as a millstone 

| around the neck of labor? Downright astonishing, isn’t it? And 
yet that’s just what the LABOR HERALD, an Eastern paper, has 

been presenting to its readers under the name of one Adam 


| Richtor. 

Mr. Richtor takes the position! ter wages and working conditions 
that the union label has done more | for the men and women who pro- 
‘harm than good, that it has held|@uce them for wages—and don’t 


I ‘ +s let anybody kid you into thinking 
; back the job of organizing the 
unorganized, ete. otherwise!—AL SESSIONS. 


JUST SURFACE LOGIC 

‘ST SUR 

Lait scabs neat en a eee Se 
WAGES ARE 

NECESSARY 


|if you marshal _ superficialities 

cleverly enough. You can point 

out that not enough unionists aa 

mand the union label. That’s true. | 

| You can assert that many union- 

ists demand that other unionists w : 

patronize their label, but won't Pe Sinsttae soil ase ‘i 

pay any attention to other labels. pone 

That’s true. But that’s like say- the milk in the coconut of all 

ing that the Golden Rule is no}| business. Whether you are a 

good because not enough people | big department store, or do 

practice it! || business in a small way on 

No one can say offhand just||/ Main Street of a small town, 

how much or how little the pro-|} your sales are dependent on 

motion of the union label on|| hew much money the aver- 

goods and services has been a|| age family in the community 

factor in organizing workers into is earning. That is one rea- 
son why I have talked so 
much about the one-third of 
our population that is ill-clad 
and ill-housed and ill-fed.”— 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
in Speech to American Re- 


| unions. There are plenty of AFL 

| unions that have concrete proof 

| that their labe: -:ampaigns, if 

; pushed hard enough. have created | 

| such a demand for the union-made ; 

| product that it has led to the} 

| signing of more contracts. Of 

| course, if unions adopt a nice, | tail Federation, May 22, 1939. 

| fancy label and then don’t do any- 

| thing to push it, they won’t get 

|much good out of it. The record THREE DUKES 

| Shows that when they do push it, 

the beneficial results: are cumu-j There came three dukes all the 

| lative—just as continuous placing WY from Spain, 

of effective advertising copy over|4 courting to my daughter Jane. 

ithe years sells more Heinz baked She could not bear their flattering 

; beans and Philco radios. tongue. 

' As an example, take the case of They offered love, and rank, and 

| the United Hatters, Cap and Mil-|_ 801d; ; : 

\linery Workers. For many years|! Schooled her till she grew quite 

[this union has pushed the label! bold. . 

‘that you see under the” band in| “Heep all your gold,” my daughter 

/ your hat or cap. It allocated a - said, ‘ 

ilarge fund for a cartoon service — an me have your land in- 
in labor papers, for advertisin : a 

ie nteeiel oot labor journals, i The noble Don who gives his sip 

|label displays in expositions, etc.;4!ene may hope to win my hand. 
What has been the result? It i, | One noble duke could not refrain, 

| now difficult to buy a popular hat; His land obtained my daughter 

| that doesn’t have the Hatters’ Ja-|_ Jane, 

|bel. The printing trades unions | 9@Me owned the land, and I owned 

|have found their label campaigns| . J®"& “ 

| useful in organizing hundreds of And wery soon the duke from 

Shops in the country. Some time | Spain— : 

| back you read a lot about the big The Pe Rage e of the bargain knew, 

strike in the redwoods in Hum- I had his land and money too! 

|boldt County. The strikers began —REV. S. BRAZIER, 

|to get results when finally car- 

'penters decided that they would ° 

/not handle any lumber from that Th p f t 

led unless it bore the union le ro I eer 

| stamp—“AFL-8.” That particular | Bowed with the weight of luxury, 

' label campaign helped the biggest he Jeans 

| operator of them all, the Ham-|Upon his friends, and gazes on the 
ground, 

The craftiness of ages in his faee, 


And on his back the burden of his 
spoils. 


its mind about doing business with 
| unionists! 

To say, as did the writer in the} 
Labor Herald, that “the union la- 


bel is the worst curse that ever 
afflicted unionism” is to do vio- 
jlence to reason. The thing to 
curse is the complacent habit of 
too many union members taking 
‘the obligation. to purchase only 
union-label. goods where. available 
and then forgetting that obligation 
and spending their union-earned 
wages for scah-produced merchan- 
|dise. The hard, cold fact remains 
that if tomorrow every union man 
and woman. refused to buy any 
product that did not bear a legiti- 
mate union label, the merchants, 
wholesalers, jobbers and manufac- 


selves to get their employees into 
| labor unions. Theoretically, that 
jis the ideal situation, of course, 
but it is logically unanswerable. 
It follows, therefore, that the la- 
{bor movement as a whole will 
benefit to the extent that union- 
ists approach that ideal by taking 
their obligations seriously. 


Whenever you demand the label 


Farmers are not the only ones, of the Tobacco Workers on that 


who make their living from the package of cigar, 


soil. Consider the laundry. 


Ss, you are do- 


ing your little bit to back up bet- 


What made him dead to honor and... 
to worth? é £. 

A Thing that toils not and that 
never spins, 

Oily and sleek, a brother to the 
snake? 

What loosened and relaxed those 
smiling lips? 

Whosé was the hand that came 
down with the stuff? 

What was it closed the mouth of 
inquiry? 

—ROBERT W. MORROW. 


First Labor Day Bill 


First state to declare Labor Day 


at which| turers would fall all over them-!a legal holiday was Oregon, which 


{on February 21, 1887, designated 
the first Saturday in June as La- 
bor Day. The legislature adopted 
the idea. only five years after it 
was first proposed by Peter J. 
McGuire. Six years later Oregon 
amended its law to set aside the 
first Monday in September. 

It took 36 years before all the 
states followed suit and passed 
laws making Labor Day a day of 
tribute to workers throughout the 
land. 2 


a 


national existence. 
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MONTEREY. COUNTY LABOR NEWS: 


THIS IS NOT THE 1920's! 


. (EDITOR'S. NOTE: The following article, 


Brownlow, Secretary-Treasurer of 


written by James A. 
the AFL Metal Trades Department, 


is interesting and important beeause of its Comparison of the attempt 
after World War I to smash organized labor and the current attempt 


to do the same thing. Many vital 


lessons are to be learned from tiiis 


comparison, and the younger members of the labor movement—and 
they constitute the bulk of it—should be informed.) 


Developments in our national Congress affecting organized 
labor give labor cause for grave concem. Is it possible that his- 
tory is repeating itself? That the experiences of the 1920s are 
being re-enacted in the late 1940s? That the periods immediate- 
ly following great wars must be eras of economic conflict? It 


would seem so, in view of what 


and what is happening today. 

The procedure being used today 
is at some variance with that of 
27 years ago, but the ultimate ob- 
jective would appear to be the 


same—the limitation of the effec-! 


tiveness of labor organizations. A 
brief review of two periods may 
show that similarity. 

It must be agreed that America 
can prosper only on full produc- 


“tion and industrial peace. Further, 


that there can be no full produc- 
tion without industrial peace. An 
industrial peace, however, which 
must not be the sole result of the 
surrender by labor of its cherished 
gains and accomplishments, but 
which must be attained by the 
wholehearted cooperation of man- 
agement and labor. 

Labor is more than willing to 
meet management halfway, to pro- 
mote and continue all-out produc- 
tion and peaceful industrial rela- 
tions, without government inter- 
ference. 

LABOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 

Labor further recognizes its re- 
sponsibility in the promotion of full 
production and industrial peace 
and, in addition, that this respon- 
sibility is not a one-way street: 
that management and labor must 
travel] it together if we would pre- 
serve our enterprise system. A 
system, incidentally, which should 
not be in the interest of industry 
alone. 

' Free er&erprise does not mean 
only the right of investment, of 
profit or loss. It affects the worker 
to an equal degree and must in- 
sure him security of employment, 
with good working conditions and 
wages sufficient to maintain and 
increase his standard of living. 

~ The greatest single domestic -is- 
sue facing America today is this: 
Will management respond and 
meet labor halfway? Or will it 
refuse to do so and, instead, turn 
to government for punitive and re- 
strictive legislation against labor? 

During World War I and World 
War II there was a period of al- 
most continuous industrial peace 
and extraordinary output, with 
government, management and labor 
cooperating for common victory. 
Government had to participate, for 
Wwe were at war, fighting for our 
But today, in 

management 


peacetime, neither 


nor labor should want or need 
‘government to regulate our indus- 


trial life. We can manage our own 
affairs, with mutual understanding 


and teamwork. That is obviously ! 


and necessarily the present situa- 
tion. 

Why, then, in the name of the 
preservation and proper function- 
ing of the free enterprise system, 
does not management recognize 

facts? Why does it persist in 


: eo. the aid and participation 


of government by the passage of 
vicious anti-labor legislation? This 
government intervention can only 
end in the destruction of the free 
enterprise system. 
LABOR PERMANENT FACTOR 
It is high time for all and not 
merely part of management to 
realize that organized labor is a 
permanent factor, that it is an es- 
sential part of our American in- 
stitutions and that the clock can- 
not and should not be turned back 


to the 1920s, when organized labor | their purpose. 
.was barely tolerated. Why can’t 


all of management, once and for 
all, realize that the days of the 
1920s are over, and go on from 
there to help build a_ united 
America? : 

Even a very brief review of the 
highlights of the 1920s should open 
the eyes of any unbiased person as 
to what is in store for the country 
if the mistakes of the period fol- 


Jowing World War I are repeated 


in the present period following the 


occurred following World War I 


leaders of management and gov- 
ernment to weigh -carefully the 
events of 1919-29 before making 
their final decisions as to the 
course of history in the coming 
years. 

Before proceeding to present this 
very short story of the years of 
| 1919-29, one needs to stress as 
| Strongly as possible this thought: 
unless management and labor work 
closely together to secure full pro- 
duction and industrial peace, and 
unless government cooperates with 
management and labor to solve the 
problem of depressions, there is the 
greatest danger ahead for 
economy, despite all our marvelous 
resources, and know-how and our 
'skilled manpower. We should be 
| steadily moving in the direction of 
|management-labor cooperation to 
solve the problem of decreasing 
purchasing power and its compan- 
ion evil, the_ depression, We are 
laviting future chaos and depres- 
sion - by 
some. 
CAN’T FIGHT EACH OTHER 

More than all else, considered 
judgment dictates that, in. addition 


the shortsightedness of 


be enlightening at the present time. 

There was an Qpen Shop Asso- 
ciation organized in every state, 
except in four minor non-industrial 
ones. In addition, 240 cities and 
towns of the nation had local Open 
Shop Associations. Their spear- 
head .was the National Metal 
Trades Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


THE OPEN SHOP DRIVE 

Every form of publicity, pressure 
and oppressive tactics was used by 
| the city, state and national Open 
Shop Associations. Millions of 
pieces of literature were distrib- 
Indianapolis in 1920 alone. Full 
pages of display advertising in all 
newspapers were used. Money was 
no object in marshaling the ability 
required to sell the open shop cam- 
'paign to the workers and the 
American people. 

In addition to money, brains and 
publicity, the open shoppers re- 
sorted to direct economic action to 
defeat the unions. This economic 
action was used against employers 


j 


fps well as against union men and ! 


women. Employers who did not 
adopt anti-union tactics were re- 


Employers in conflict with unions 
| were given financial aid. Union 
leaders were approached and ef- 
forts to bribe them were attempt- 
ed. The blacklist was flagrantly 
used against any and every union 
man. Undercover men and Spies 
were employed to ferret out union- 
ists. “Shop committees” and com- 
| pany unions were organized to pre- 
|vent bonafide unions from being 
(started. Finally, the open shoppers 
| conducted lobbies to influence anti- 
labor legislation and had compan- 


Labor Day Greetings 


We Buy Hides Save Fats and Oils 


| Salinas Tallow Works 


| Phone 4780 


| 


|| GRIFFIN STREET P.O. BOX 41 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


| R.C. INGELS TIRES 
: Tires -- Retreading 


Brake Service 
| 


our} fused credit and raw materials. | MOBILGAS — MOBIL OIL 


Telephone 8581 
TYLER STREET SERVICE CENTER 


Monterey, California 


Labor Day Greetings 
from 


to the voluntary and cooperative | ies put public officials on their! 


efforts in our own interests, we 
must work together for the elim- 
ination of future depressions be- 


cause of the overwhelming pressure 
: abroad—the: menace: of total- 


itarianism and communism. We 
cannot afford: any, lenger to fight 
each other and; ta: indulge in peri- 
ods of presperity. and. depression. 
Constant repetition of: such periods 
may well engulf us in the world 
tide of totalitarian communism. 
Liberty, democracy and every- 
thing we cherish are at stake in 
this common fight to keep America 
prosperous, happy and united. The 
chalienge ought to be unmistak- 
ably clear to every intelligent per- 
son: how can. either management, 
labor or government not see the 
fundamental necessity for team- 
work and cooperation at a time 


like this? We simply cannot afford} mailed fist. In the words of the | 


of the 1920s, ending as it did in the 
worst depression in the nation’s 
history. Events in Europe and 
other parts of the world serve as 
a warning. In the face of these 
events, dare we risk another 1930- 
1935 ? 

In the period of 1919-29 there 
was a brazen, openly acknowledged 
and militant campaign to destroy 
or weaken the trade union move- 
ment. This campaign was fostered 
and supported by Big Business, 
aided and abetted by federal and 
State legislatures and by federal 
and state courts. 

SUBTLE ATTACKS 

The essential difference between 
that period and today is that the 
labor movement recognized the 
danger and that the anti-labor 
forces made: crystal-clear their de- 
termined opposition to labor or- 
ganizations. Today the attacks are 


E “luxury” of another debauch 


pay rolls the better to carry out 
their nefarious objectives. 
‘TEN COMMANDMENTS’ 

The campaign in some areas 
took on some aspécts of a religious 
revival. The city of San Diego 
enunciated open shop principles in 
}the name of “The Ten Industrial 
Commandments.” In Los Angeles 
the open shop drive became a re- 
ligion with the anti-labor forces. 
!Of course, a patriotic touch was 
added. In Beaumont, Texas, one 
company declared that this was the 
first city which had the “red- 
blooded Americanism” to “shake 
| itself free from the tenacles and 
shackles of the closed shop.” 

When religion and patriotism 
were put aside, when the velvet 
: 8love was taken off, the open shop- 
pers did not hesitate to show the 


“Minnesota Banker” of December 
26, 1920: “... beat them by force. 
They must be locked out and 
licked ...” 

They who were determined to 
crush all unionism used the term 
“open shop” when what they actu- 
ally meant was non-union shop. 
‘E. H. Gary of the United States 
| Steel Corporation, the spokesman 
and leader of those who were bat- 
tlng for the non-union shop, 
stated: 

“The fundamental issue, as I 
; Conceive it, is the question of an 
| open shop or closed shop, the ques- 
| 


tion of allowing. a man to. work! 


; Where he pleases, whether he be- 
longs to a union. or net, and: the 
right of an employer: to:employ a 
man in his shop whether the man 
is a union man or not.” 

That sounded very fair then and 
still sounds very fair today. Only 
| mr, Gary did not add at that time 


| 
| 
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-Marg-Elita Stationers - 


re ee ee ee 


| 
214 Main Street Phone 6170 


Salinas, California 


| 
| 


-end of World War II. There is|A very brief retelling of some of 
a tremendous responsibility on the | those details and activities should 


much more subtle, but they are |—nor do the anti-labor spokesmen 
just as menacing. The anti-labor | add today—that they are.determ- 
groups have not come out into the/ ined to prevent effective. trade. un- 
open with their real hostility to|ions anywhere and at any time. 
labor, but are masking their real They did not add then and they do 
intent by an avowed concern for|not say today that they want the 
the public welfare and are placing ;employer to have an absolutely free 
their reliance upon the Congress of hand to hire only non-union men 
the United States to accomplish | and to help him in every way to! 
d prevent a union from ever being | 
Everyone acquainted with the| organized in his plant. The open 
period after World War I knows shop movement was an out-and- 
that there was an “open shop”|out anti-union movement. : 

movement organized to drive back| STRIKES IN 1919 
the trade unions to the days when| In 1919 there was at least 4,- 
they were merely tolerated, to nul-| 160,000 workers involved in strikes 
lify the gains made during the war and lockouts. For a few years 
and to further weaken the unions, thereafter there were about 1,000,- 
in every other respect. Very few,|000 annually engaged in industrial 
however, know the extent of that | disputes. But in the heyday of the 
open shop campaign and the mili-| rule of Big Business, 1923-1929, the 
tant activities of the groups en-|number of workers involved in la- 
gaged in that anti-labor eeende. 7 ber disputes was a matter of only 
some hundreds of thousands a year. 
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='ror existed 


H 

| 

(Continued on Next Page) 

| And of these the overwhelming 
‘bulk of the strikers were to be 
| found in the coal-mining industry 
‘and the textile and apparel trades. 
| Some of the major strikes in the 
| basic industries—steel, coal, meat 
{packing and slaughtering, and 
‘transportation — had been unsuc- 
| cessful. The trade unions in these 
| industries were dealt either knock- 
‘out or staggering blows. The em- 
| ployers were in the. saddle as a 
| result. 

|_RUTHLESS TACTICS 

The strikes were defeated by 
‘ruthless methods in many in- 
stances: Typical was the bitumin- 
; ous coal strike in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
| vania, and West Virginia in 1927. 
|The United States Senate, in ac- 
cordance. with an adopted resolu- 
| tion of February 16, 1928, through 
la subcommittee which visited the 
strike area in Central Pennsyl- 
vania, reported that a reign of ter- 
in one section; that 
housing eonditions for both strik- 
ers and strikebreakers were abom- 
inable; that the Coal and Iron Po- 
| lice on the payroll of the operators 


‘/had assaulted defenseless people; 


THIS IS: NOT THE: 1 


the development of holding com- 
| Panies, investment trusts, mergers 
jand frenzied finance. There came 


ia rude awakening, as was bound. 
Lack of abundant pur-' 


; to occur. 
| chasing power in the hands of the 
| people made impossible the absorp- 
: tion’ of the growing output of mass 
‘production. The entire structure 
collapsed. The result was that, 
i during the depth of the depression, 
business leaders lost. confidence in 
ithemselves and the free private- 
jenterprise system. : 

i\'THEN THE DEPRESSION 

| Busimess had, in 1919-1929, an 
absolutely free rein and aimost 
destroyed itself. Can we afford to 


go through the experience of the) 


192@s again? 

Conditions now existing within 
the nation do not indicate trat the 
lessons of 1919-1929 have been ab« 
sorbed and. learned. Witness the 
present value of the dollar as 
measured in purchasing power. 
None can deny that full purchas- 
,ing: power means abundant pro- 
; duction. 

The United States is the domi- 


TUESDAY, 


fel 
920's:. 
The surest road to World War III 
lis a disastrous worid economic 
‘ collapse, 

There is no need of repeating 
the tragic mistakes of the 1920s. 
Surely we must have learned some- 
thing since the early 1930s. More- 
over, the trade unions, which have 
grown up to be towers of strength 
‘in the interests of the millions of 
wage-earners, are much more: pow- 
‘erful factors today. The trade un- 
‘jon movement has been buttressed 
‘by legislation declaring national 
‘policies which protect workers from 
'many of the evils they were sub- 
jected to during the 1920s. 

Public opinion has arrived at the 
point where trade unionism and 
collective bargaining are fully 
' sanctioned, morally and legally. 
|The trade unions are responsible 
: institutions of American life. It is 
labsolutely imperative that . the 
| present vicious attacks on labor be 
‘restrained if we are to have a 
prosperous, happy and uniteg= 
| America. ‘ é 
| From the standpoint. of the wel- 
‘fare of all the people, the trade 
:unions must. be permitted to pro- 


nant nation of the world today.|tect the interests of their millions 
No other even approaches it in|of members and their tens of mil- 


} 


that these company police had! production facilities, natural re-/}lions of dependents, in order to en- 
machine guns; that they poured|sources, industrial skill and man-|sure the purchasing power which 
lead into strikers’ homes and into} power. We are the only important | makes necessary full production, 
children’s schools; that they denied country which can be asked for|so needed to keep the system in 
civil rights to citizens and ruled’ substantial financial aid or eco-|balance. From. the standpoint. of 
: 2 | the communities in which. they |nomic assistance. We are without | democracy, the trade unions must 
Pacific Grove, Calif. uted by one such association in| question, \ potentially, the most} be encouraged so that the country. 

were placed; that the miners: had| powerful military nation on earth | will be run.by a balance of forces. 
. been evicted from their homes andj as well. | If business wants to be free in a 
that the strikebreakers conducted| - These are plain. matters of fact, free enterprise system; labor: alse 
| themselves in a bestial and brutal} known and accepted around the , demands the same right for itself, 
manner. | globe. » We are merely recording | and: unless, labor. has. that. right, 


SPROUSE-REITZ CO., Inc. 


5 - 10-15c STORE 


590 LIGHTHOUSE. AVE. 


Throughout the 192Us there-was, ; America’s place and role in the} 


and feels deeply that it has that 
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Salinas: Valley Feed Co. 


HAY — GRAIN — FEED — SEED 
FOSTER M. CLARK 


be it noted, an open and avowed 
use of force and violence by the 
employers, whether that force was 
public or private, ‘to defeat strikes. 
USE OF ENJUNCTION 


| world today. 


History is replete with ‘accounts 


jos the rise and fall of great em- 


|pires and. nations. The United 
States is now occupying the role 


right, labor. will. have no. faith in 
| the free .private-enterprise system. 
Any. moral — sanction..can . have 
| weight and effeet only if all parties 
| benefit. 


Together with the use of violence of a great nation, the unparalleled; . Labor. today is patriotic and has 


went the resort to the court in- 
junction by the employer, intent-on 
defeating the union engaged in an 
industrial dispute. It is not meces- 
sary to discuss the nature and ef- 


fectiveness of this judicial weapon | 


of the employers. The injunction 
evil has been and is well known to 
all trade unionists. It is only ne- 
cessary to point out that during 
the 1920s some of the most sweep- 
ing injunctions were issued, in con- 
nection with the coal and railroad 
strikes. 


And~ when the strike was de- 


feated the employer turned to~ the 5 3 t-onky-the tate of th 
; depends: not only the fate of the 


1 140,000,000 in this country but the 


blacklist and the yellow-dog con- 
tract to prevent any future organi- 
zation or, as he put it, “labor 
trouble.” The decisions of the 
courts strengthened the hand of 


the anti-union employer ‘by up-| 


holding the validity of the yellow- 
dog contract. 


| COMPANY UNIONS 


The employers also turned to 
company unions, which had about 
1,000,000 members, also labor spies 
on an extensive scale, employee 
magazines—of which there were 
500 -at one time—employee stock 
ownership plans, company insur- 
anee, industrial pension systems 
and every form of recreation and 
welfare program, all aimed to keep 
the workers away from unioniza- 


fee 


| progress. 


leader among the nations of the 


| world. 


| BASE: PROSPERETY : 


| How. long-we:shali be prosperous 
j and great, 


however, depends: upon 
us, as citizens and ‘trade: unionists. 
Other nations have had their -day 
of glory and then declined into 
oblivions. If we are to be an ex- 
ception to the continuous historical 
heed and determine to retain that 
for which we paid so heavy a price. 

It must also be clar that: upon 


‘how well or badly’ we, as citizens | 


and trade. unionists, play our part 


fortunes of much of mankind on 
every continent of the globe. Their 
rz and political. stability di- 
rectly depends upon our own eco- 
inomic and. political health. We 
‘have a tremendous world responsi- 
| bility. 

‘LABOR RESPONSIBILITY 

| The trade union movement has a 
| definite obligation to acquaint and 
_educate the people of our nation in 


fhe true political and economic 
ifacts of our day. We must con- 


| tribute our share as trade union- 


ists and citizens to see that Ameri- 
‘ca will live and prosper, so that 
ithe world may also thrive and 


This is imperative if 


and fall of state, we must take 


|faith in our..country,. our. democ- 
| racy and our free institutions. That 
‘faith. must be preserved .and en- 
‘hanced by management and gov- 
|ernment meeting labor halfway... 

That.is the test. of eur time, in 
| America... Only _ by . management 
‘and government cooperating with 
|labor can we preserve our .proS- 
iperity and .demoeracy.. Any. other 
course is suicide for us and for the 
' world. 


Taft-Hartley Bill. Taught: 
fan y 

'Workers-a Lesson 

' In the days to come, the “kill 
| labor” bill supporters will find that 
ithey have created a frankenstein 
|monster. They will come to real- 
jize that the law they thought 
| would crush labor has really made 
it into a fighting, militant weapon, 
| The working people of the VU. S. 
have long been satisfied with pork, 
;chops and decent conditions and 
‘have not taken a serious interest 
in the men who make laws of this 
land. But with the passage of the 
‘Taft-Hartley bill, they have learned 


i 
'a Jesson.—THE SEAFARERS’ LOG. 


| In 1821 New York bakers held 
mass meetings for abolition of Sun- 
| day work. 
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CRUMP & MARONEY CO. 


853 SAN BENITO STREET PHONE 630 
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tion. The anti-union employers al- 
so sought to outbid the unions in 
some’ cases by giving their em- 
ployees higher hourly and weekly 
wages by the use of the inhuman 
speedup system of production. It 
was during the 1920s that it was a 


common saying that at 40 a work- | 


er was “through,” so far as his 
industrial trade life was concerned. 
This was a period, too, when the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States declared unconstitutional 
child labor, minimum wage and 
old-age pension laws, when it first 
, weakened and then _ practically 
i} kiHed the Clayton Act, when -it 
opened the doors to suits against 
unions and, at the same time, made 
a dead letter of the Sherman anti- 
trust act so far as Big Business 
was concerned. 
Finally, with Big Business com- 


pletely in the saddle, with no op-| 


position from a controlled public 
opinion, the stock market, that 
sensitive barometer of business, 
went on a rampage with no con- 
sideration of-real values. So-called 
economists predicted that we were 
(in for a period of permanent pros- 
perity in order to justify the is- 


there is to be world peace. 
| Should it not be obvious, there- ————————————————————— 4] 
‘fore, that full prouction and .in- . 

| dustrial peace must prevail in the , Handles the Mone#® i 
United: States, for the sake of this | : 
and every other country? What, Be 
| will-be the result if the attacks on | 
‘Jaber, now being pgepared and in § 
‘some instances: already carried out, 
pe federal and state legislatures, | 

| Should fully ‘succeed? The trade | -§ 
|unions will be made ineffective if ¢ 
| the - anti-labor forces have their: — 
|way. Public opinion will be aligned ; 

| against: labor. The executive and. 

| the judicia! branches of the gov-_ 
foeiacpepines as well as the legislative, | 
‘will be put clearly on the’ side of 

_ business. The free enterprise -Sys- 
.tem-will again be one-sided, exact- 
ily as im: the’ 1920s, for Big Busi- 
ness. es 
‘ROAD TO WORLD WAR 

There can follow only one inevit- 
‘able result—another mad race of 
/investment and - profits, no ade- |/ 
‘quate purchasing power to absorb 
the abundance of goods turned out | 
hae another serious depression. 


And in the process the world will © 
find itself im another period of 
Lecieseanie chaos, with communism 


Seoretary-treasurer of the Amer- 


| suance of more and more stocks,ever ready to pick up the pieces. ican Federation of Labor. 
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LOOKS AHEAD 


By PAUL R. 


HUTCHINGS 


President Office Employes International Union 


California “Sec” 


The charge “that organized labor is betoming monopolistic 


i:and, therefore, needs the sme type of regulation that is sup- 


| posed to govern large corporations, is ridiculous, though partly 
true. The monopolistic tendencies of LABOR are becoming ter- 
rible. To cite only a few of the things in life over which LABOR 


- Organization is the keystone of our world today. Everywhere a exercises a complete monopoly will be interesting. 


7. 


> 


‘is found evidence of group action in working toward a common) 


objective. 


“K high degree of organization is’ necessary for the proper 
functioning of our present-day economy. This is evidence 
through the widespread acceptance of organization and group} 


neal 


action by employers, by highly skilled professional groups, by 


itizens’ groups, as well as by 
callings. 

-We are living in an integrated 
nd. organized world. Without or- 
ganization of the highest type the 


recent global conflict might have 
had a very different ending. The 


days of the rugged, self-sufficient 
individualist have long: since gone. 


“(Much has been ‘said and written 
ring ‘the past few years about 


the plight of the white-collar 
“worker—how he was squeezed dur- 
‘ng the war by living costs ‘spiral- 
ing’ ‘and earnings lagging, how he 
suffered during the depression 
years, how badly he needs to wake 
up to the fact that he is living 
in a highly organized world«and 
how he needs the economic advan- 


the workers of all trades and 


meeting the family’s living bills. - 

All too frequéntly, in an unor-' 
ganized office where this miscon-’ 
ception has been built up, we find}: 
a general lack of knowledge of. 
what ‘the various workers ‘are 
earning—a cultivated close-lipped:|. 
attitude among the office force 
and an ‘unwillingness to disclose 
their’ wage rates to their fellow| Secretary of the California State 
workers. Many are doubtless| Federation of Labor. Haggerty 
ashamed ‘to’ reveal’ ‘the smaliness| has been paid glowing tributes for 
of their salary, feeling that this is | his effective legislative work in be- 
a personal ‘reflection on them-| half of labor at Sacramento. 
selves. Others perhaps ‘believe that 


Cc. J. HAGGERTY 


f| having only ‘reasonable 
F3| would consider 


Labor has: a ‘complete monopoly 
os ‘all’ ‘the ‘Yamshackle* houses in 
| the slums 'of ‘alk great ‘cities. Those 


livmg “in ‘such 
shacks abominable. Labor must 


t| live in these slums ‘because of the 


inadequate “Wages they receive 


==;| from: greedy, wealthy employers.. 


Labor has a ‘complete monopoly 


jon every room in the ‘poor houses | 


of our ation. Labor ‘toils’ hard 
\to eke ‘out an‘ existence’ and to 
‘accumulate: profit for’ the absen- 
\'tee ‘wealthy’ owners in industry 
| who own ‘their ‘jobs. Labor’ is too 
old to toil after the age of 50, 
| then a very benevolent society 
gives labor an alms house to 
share with none other except 
those who have earned their liv- 
ing by the sweat of their brow 
and who have ‘been beaten badly 
by the machine. 

Labor has a complete monopoly 
in finding it impossible to give’ all 


wealth. 


more schooling ‘to ‘the children to 


‘keep them’ out of mines, mills and 


factories, ‘to give them free text- 
books, to: give ‘méthers pensions, 
old age and‘ unemployment imsur- 
ance, to provide’ the’ underprivil- 
éged with ‘opportunities to lift 
their moral, social and inteflectual 
status, then they’ dre Supposed to 
| suffer ‘with: ‘attempted ‘crucifixion 
at the hatids of modern” Pontius 
Pilates of ‘the tik of the Daffy 
Tafts, the’ Joe Screwballs ‘and the 
Heartless Hartleys. 

The merribers of organized labor 
should not ‘forget that even in ad- 
versity they must keep their faces 
to the sun and must keep their 
faith in God, with the additional 
fortification of bigger and strong- 
er unions based upon _ justice, 
equality and the brotherhood of 
man. — “BUTCHER WORK- 


; MAN. 


‘they are receiving higher rates] % @ 
‘than fellow workers and that they ‘Licenses for. Pickets 


would ‘throw their own rates into 
jeopardy by revealing the figures. 


During the depression years un- 
organized office ‘workers should 
have learned well the ‘lesson of 
their insecurity. They had no se- 
niority protection such: as ‘is’ nor- 
mally gained ‘under union agree- 
ments. Employers were free to 
reduce costs through discharging 
fraction of the ‘millions of non- ce ggg ca canteen 
government office and clerical) meaning unless it is a bilateral ‘ob- 
“workers employed ‘in industrial | tigation rather than®.a “meve unt- 


tages of trade union organization. 

During the past few years we 
have seen numerous: and substan- 
tial..instances of an awakening of 
office workers. The turning of of- 
fice. workers to organization into 
bonafide unions is, however, a 
“very slow process. Only a small 


The City of Pomona has been 
restrained from charging picket 
license fees. Superior Judge Ed- 


‘ward T. Bishop issued a tempo- 


rary restraining order after the 
AFL Retail Clerks Association 
charged the city ordinance was un- 
constitutional and interfered with 
peaceful picketing. Clerks had 
been forced to buy licenses at the 
rate of $3 for up to two pickets 
and $1 per person thereafter to 
picket two Pomona food markets. 


of their children a university edu- 
cation. Usually Mary has to go 
to work in the factory and John 
has to take a job in the mines so 


15 Million Have 


and ‘commercial offices are as yet 
organized. 


Those who have had the cour- 
cage’ to’ turn to unionization have 
“found that it opens to’ them op- 
“portunities for a better life, high- 
er incomes ‘and freedom from the 
fears of favoritism and nepotism, 
‘that ‘it brings them job security, 
advancement opportunities and the 
“dignity that comes to free men 
“and women who can meet: their 
“employers on a basis of equality 
“and -work toward -a’ solution of 
‘their - employment problems ‘with 
“strong: and united action. 

Why, then, are office workers 
so slow to turn to ‘organization, 
when it “-has ‘been -accepted and 
proved so thoroughly not only 
among ‘other wage-earners but 
“even among their own — fellow 
workers? The-answer to this ques- 
tion lies largely in one thing— 
fear. Let’s take a look at the 
fears which have held the. office 
~worker in his untenable. position— 
*a ‘lone individualist in our highly 
organized and integrated. present- 
day ‘world. 

The fears which have -:immobi- 
lized the office worker are ljargely 
attributable to lack of knowledge 
and understanding of group action 
“gnd a management-inspired belief 
fn his fine opportunity for future 
advancement. The three basic 
“misconceptions which office work- 
ers must straighten out in their 
own minds are largely responsible 
for their fears, and hence for their 


Shackwardness as a group in using 


ir. combined strength, knowl- 
edge and experience collectively 
for the economic betterment of 
their entire trade. 

Misconception No. 1 is the of- 
fice worker's false sense of his 
_individual importance to his em- 
ployer. It is indeed remarkable 
what a job employers have been 
able to do in holding office work- 
ers at pitifully low rates and pay- 
ing them off through building up 
in their minds a false sense of im- 
portance. Title promotions have 
been used most effectively to lead 
the office worker to believe that 
the is advancing up the job ladder 
toward a rosy future. 

It has taken the terrific spiral- 
ing of living costs to awaken of- 
fice workers to the realization that 
the final measure of true recogni- 
tion of their work lies in the thick- 
ness (or thinness) of their weekly 
pay envelopes and that increased 
responsibility, the opportunity to 
exercise greater judgment and au- 
‘thority, the gaining of office pres- 
tige through title promotions all 
mean nothing when it comes to 


through adequate seniority clauses 


jlateral employer promise. 3 
providing specific . procedures to 


Through trade union organiza- 


\tion the office worker comes tol sary layoffs and in the ‘filling of 
a realization of the importance of; vacant jobs and promotions to 
the office operation and recognizes ; higher-paid positions. 

that the officé ‘team plays a vital The establishment of improve- 
role in the employer’s: entire op-| ments in: paid vacation plans, the 
eration. The office worker learns| granting of paid sick leave and | 
that mutual confidence and re-| provision for the handling and ad- | 
spect can be gained through close- , justment of grievances are all of 
For the first time, in 


ployes. He learns that far more; worker. 


\ 


be followed in the event of neces- | 


that Mother can have a few extra 
dollars to keep the little home to- 
gether. 

| Labor has a complete monopoly, 
when ill, on the wards in too 
many unkempt city hospitals. The 
wealthy go to private institutions 


with trained nurses constantly at j; 


their beck and call. 

Labor, especially Black Labor, 
has a complete monopoly on ig- 
norance because their white ‘“mas- 
| ters” still refuse to furnish uni- 
| versities or schools* for them to 
attend in some of our Sovereign 
| states. 

Labor has nearly a complete 


Union Contract 


| Of ‘the 31,000;000 workers in 
this country who are engaged in 
| occupations in which the unions 
| ave been organizing and trying 
ito obtain written collective bar- — 
| gaining agreements, 14,800,000 
workers were employed under 
such agreements in 1946, a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics study re- 
veals. 

| The rtumber of production work- 
ers in manufacturing who were 
covered by agreements declined 
from the previous year, but the 7 
number in non-manufacturing in- 


monopoly on the right to go to|creased. This was partly due to,a 
war, to fight and die to save the; reduction in employment in indus- 
world until the next generation ; tries well covered by union agree- 
ef workers can develop so that|/ments. @ non-manufacturing in- 
another war can be fought and|dustries the increase was due to 
‘won. higher employment in well-organ- 
Labor has a complete monopoly | ized industries. 
to suffer and to die for lack of| The greatest change shown in 


can be*won through collective’ bar- 


an office group newly organized, 
the development of group unity 
and the awakening to the’ unten- 
ableness of their prior unorgan- 
ized lot. Many interesting facts 
come out in the organization and 
negotiation process which show 
how inadequate has been the for- 
mer method of “bargaining.” very 
frequently newly organized office 
workers are shocked’ when they 
find out during the negotiation 
process the relationship of rates 
of pay which has developed in 
their office. Frequently old-timers, 
who are looked upon by the new- 
er workers as well on the road to 
decent earnings, are found to be 
earning little, if any, more than 
new hires, and sometimes during 
a tight employment market period 
are found to be earning less. 
When the large office staff of 
one of the principal machine tool 
manufacturers finally broke 
through their bonds of fear and 
organized, they found that the av- 
erage straight-time rate of the or- 


plant was 26 cents above their 
own (as brought out during wage 


who cleaned up their washrooms. 
What can unorganized office 


organized ‘white-collar workers ‘is 


ganized production worker in their | 


negotiations) and that the aver- social 
age straight-time rate for the of-| and overtime laws, and a myriad 
fice workers was only two cents| of other mileposts in our collective 
an hour above the hiring rate for| struggle to obtain a decent life 
the organized maintenance women | and standard living for all. 


workers reasonably expect to gain 
through organization and collec- 


ly cooperating ‘with the other em-| immeasurable value to the ge 
| 


many cases, his rights in sach mat- 


gaining than through so-called “in-| ters’ are now known ‘to him and 
dividual bargaining” with the boss.}he is no longer forced ‘to « rely 
It is very interesting to note, in; Upon the whims of*his supervisor. 


Miseonception No. 2‘ among ‘un- 


the notion that the labor * move- 
ment is only for manual workers. 
A vast majority of office workers 
have failed to recognize that there 
is‘a place for them in organized 
labor. To the average office work- 
er the labor movement ‘and its 
conception of group action to 
achieve desirable objectives is still 
a foreign one. Funny as it may 
sound to old-time trade unionists, 
the unorganized office worker has 
often been afraid of the labor 
movement itself. 

The average office worker has 
very little, if any, knowledge of 
the union movement and its ac- 
complishments in building the bet- 
ter world in whic hhe believes. He 
does’ not realize the unselfishness 
and the sacrifices of organized la- 
bor in striving over the years to 
bring things he enjoys today, such 
as free public education, the eight- 
hour day, the forty-hour ‘week, 
outlawing of child labor, banish- 
ment of the sweatshops, work- 
men’s compensation laws, develop- 
ment of safety and health laws, 
security, minimum wage 


The daily.press, with its general 
tendency to play up the sensa- 
tional, to pick out the worst and 
play it up as being the trade 


proper medical “attention because|the natttre of contract coverage 
of the high fees of professional |'was in the automobile industry. In 
physicians. A trip to the good ; 1945 over half of the covered work- 
doctor’s office every day at a cost | ers were under maintenance of 
!of $3.00 a throw strains the purse !membership provisions. In 1946 
strings too greatly and so poor|the proportion dropped to about 
Mom just suffers it out and too|10 percent, and of these, one-third 
often her reward is a shroud. were covered by union shop re- 
Labor has a complete monopoly | quirements, a fourth by sole-bar- 
ve job fear and “debt; a complete | gaining arrangements, and another 
| monopoly on a million rattling|fourth by maintenance of union 
“tin lizzies’ that will be paid for | dues requirements. 
at the end of three years if not 
attached because a few payments auc _- Lon AM 
could not be made. JOHNSON & MURPHY 
When this giant LABOR organ- FLORSHEIM -- FREEMAN 
ized for the purpose of giving “WINTHROP 


sprn And Other Well Known Makes | 
Definitions of 1843 


During their fight for a 10-hour Ve S 
: 


| 
day the high-spirited factory girls | 
of the last century were forced | 
to start their own publications 
to get their story across to the 
public. These definitions, which 230 Main St., Salinas, Calif. 
appeared in The Factory Girl of 
January 15, 1843, showed what the_ 
girls had to put up with: 
“Operative—a person who is em- 
hands ‘of an agent; one who will | 
' resort to the lowest, meanest, most | 
groveling measures to please his 
master and to fill the coffers of 
a soulless corporation. 
....“Operative—a person who is em- | 
| ployed in a factory and who gen-| 
| erally earns three times as much 
as she receives. 
| “Contemptible—for an overseer | 
ito ask a girl what her religious | 
sentiments are when she applies! 
to him for employment.” 


Greetings to All Labor from 
A. NICODEM 


Salinas Valley 
Plumbing Co. 


Light and Heavy Installations 


- PHONE 9101 
555 WEST MARKET STREET 
SALINAS 


union usual, has had a profound | 
effect on the unorganized office’ 
worker. ‘Having no conception of | 
the basic struggles which may be 
involved in a particular contro-| 
versy, he is unwilling to spend the 
time necessary to search out the | 
truth. His close proximity to man- | 
agement during his working day 
and his unconscious absorption of 
some of management’s thinking 
make him a perfect setup for the 

Of huge importance, although | “free” press and its anti-labor col- 
not measurable in terms of dol-'umnists as well as for the eet 
lars, is the security obtained radio commentators. 


tive, bargaining? First and fore- 
most, increased pay for their work. 
Our union publication has. listed 
scores of imcreases in recent 
months. Besides straight increases 
in wage rates, substantial im- 
provements in basic employment 
of time and one-half for overtime 
and time and one-half or double 
time for Saturday, Sunday and 
holiday work, also assure further 
wage advantages to office workers. 


y 
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'1947 Labor Day 
Statement by 


Senator Morse 


As we review the condition 
of organized labor on this day 
—Labor Day, 1947 — and at- 
tempt to look into the future, it 
can fairly be said that a period 
‘of reaction has begun. Cer- 
tainly that is true if we consider 
‘he labor and social legislation 
passed and not passed by the 
Congress in the session that has 
just ended and the perform- 
‘ances of the various state legis- 
latures in the same field. 


How serious this reaction will 
| be to the legitimate objectives and 
, aspirations of working people— 
whether organized or unorganized 
—is impossible to predict. But this 
much is clear: the extent of the 
; reaction and whether and when 
iit will be turned, depend in large 
|part upon what organized labor 
does about it, how Ylabor does it, 
; and when. 


Sober reflection and a careful 
consideration of the course of la- 
bor-management relations over 
'the last few years point to the 
fact that there was need for some 
corrective legislation which would 
| restrain those. who could not ex- 
1ercise the needed degree of self- 
‘restraint, but which would not at 
the same time penalize the many 
for the excesses of the few. 
Unfortunately, the Congress it- 
| Self failed to exercise self-restraint. 
‘Instead, it enacted the Taft-Hart- 
ley act, which I and many stu- 
dents of labor relations have criti- 
cized as an administratively un- 
workable piece of legislation, hav- 
ing the definite potentiality of do- 
|ing irreparable harm to relations 
i between labor and industry in this 
country. 

The point that must now be 
made, since the Taft-Ives-Hartley 
act is the law ofthe land, is that 
organized labor and its leaders 
must be ever watchful that their 
actions do not result in victory 
| for those who desire the enact- 
;ment of even more restrictive leg- 
islation. Open defiance of the law, 
or attempts to “sabotage” it, will 
only strengthen the position of 
those who would reduce labor to a 
position of complete inequality and 
will furnish a springboard for a 
| campaign for more repressive pro- 
posals. In fact, the ground is now 
'being prepared for just such a 
| campaign. 

' Members of 


organized labor 


need to work diligently within the | 


| framework of our democratic 


| process, at the grass roots, in or- | 
|der to bring about a _ condition | 
which will permit orderly change ; 
|in existing law. The public gen-| 


; erally, and elected representatives 
in the Congress and state legis- 
'latures in particular, have to be 


| convinced that labor unions are} 
'tremendously worthwhile Ameri-| 
can institutions, and that their | 
members, on the} 


|leaders and 
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1946-7: YEAR OF 
THE BIG SQUEEZE ~ 


| By ALLAN L. FLETCHER 
1946-1947 goes down in the books as the year of the Big 
Squeeze, the year everything went up but.a worker's real pay. 
Corporations were jingling more money than their pockets 
had ever held before. But as 1946 drew to a close they were 
making distracting noises to divert the public gaze from profit re- 
ports that were embarrassing in black and white. 


Industry had scoffed when y— i ————____—_—_—_— 
unions predicted profits of $11.8 Congress helped pull out another 
billion for 1946 as a basis for their} prop when it eased rent control, 
115% wage raise demand earlier| authorized “voluntary” 15% rent 
in the year. And those reports| boosts. In the first few days the 
proved the unions wrong. The| press carried a flare of reports of 
profits were not $11.8 billion, but| hotel rent jumps of 100%, 200%, 
$12.5 billion. ; 300%. Then the news glamor 


FANTASTIC PROFITS shifted elsewhere while the law 


: really got to work. Evictions 
Embarrassment at still more es i 
fantastic profits in early 1947 maunted. _ Applications: for wie 


its | tions jumped even more. As Labor 
coe ee ee mane UAE: | Day drew on, growing ‘numbers 
riod) did not, however, noticeably ee Sas ae ee 


dim industry’s resistance to a sec- Eainigte. n> the: stekees: wit ere 


ond round of wage boosts to help ie numbers at Dee Wa 


labor meet the ever more insistent jobs. 
rag Unions, demanding wage reopen- 
squeeze of rising prices. 


ings, decent housing, social secur- 


A survey of the bellweather ss 
steel industry by Economist Rob- ity, Rihchet teks. belie Sor: 9 -Se 


ert Nathan showed that the indus- 


try could easily afford a 20c-30c Heat and Cold From 


hourly pay boost without substan- 
tially affecting the sky-high prof- 

its. But Big Steel forced weeks of | Fifteen Inch Pipe 

hard negctiating plus a_ strike A 15-inch length of one-inch 
threat by the United Steelworkers | pipe that blows hot air out of one 
before agreeing to a 15c boost that] end and cold air out of the other 
set the national pattern. is being studied by scientists in the 
: Meanwhile, the spurt in prices| Westinghouse Research Labora- 
that followed the death of OPA| tories at Pittsburgh, Pa. Because 
saw the Bureau of Labor Statis-| of its low efficiency, the pipe is 
tics index of consumer prices leap| not now practical for the field of 
from 139.2 for 1946 to 156.3 in| commercial refrigeration and heat- 
March, 1947. To the people those| ing, but the savants describe it 
cold statistics meant $1: meat|as “the kind of thing that leads 
(when they could get it), 90c eggs,| to unexpected developments.” 

80c butter. A decent suit of clothes; The pipe achieves the long 
cost @ man a week’s paycheck.| cherished dream of physicists to 
People began te rebel. They; separate the elements of heat and 
couldn't buy at those prices. The; cold that are present in every 
papers called it a buyers’ strike| gas. Compressed air is pumped 
| t it really meant not enough| into a nozzle at one end of it. 
ough in the family tifl. And the| Striking a steel spiral there, the 
small merchants began to worry) air is converted into a whirlpool 
as their stuff piled up. of rapidly spinning gases. The air 


NEWBURYPORT FIASCO in the center of the whirlpool be- 
Seeing the coming storm mer-/|Co™eS cold almost instantly, while 
So 


: : that toward the outside grows cor- 
chants in Newburyport, Mass., tried j ‘ 
in a desperate little way to turn respondingly hotter. The cold air 
the tide. On April 22 “with na- | is drawn off through a one-half- 
tionwide fanfare, they proclaimed inch CpSENS at or end and the 
a 10% cut in the price of their | W4™ air out a similar opening at 
stock. If the country’s basic man- | the other end. 
ufacturers and wholesalers would | 


| do the same, they said, the trend | Congress Arithmetic: 


could be reversed. 
But the appeals of the people, Many congressmen voted recent- 


the small merchants, and even re-| ly to cut income taxes. 
peated but tempered warnings; On the average income of $2600, 
from the President himself for a| the taxpayer would have saved 
| eutback in prices had no effect,| about $13.55. 
| Spokesmen for Big Steel and the! Many of these same congress- 
other industries that set the coun-| men also voted recently to permit 
try’s patterns made it clear the Trent increases of 15 per cent, 
appeals would have “little influ- Based on the average rental pay- 
ence.” By early May the New- ment of $480 a year or $40 a 
buryport plan had died a quiet, | month, this means a rent increase 
unheralded death. Prices went,| for Mr. Average American of $72 
i not down, but up. per year. 
HCL GOES HIGHER Now subtract $13.55 which was 
As the Natl. Assn. of Manu-| to be saved on income tax, from 
facturers celebrated the first an-| the $72 extra rent per year, and 
niversary of the death of OPA) Mr. Average American family is 
) hooked for $58.45 MORE than be- 


Pa 


whole, compare 


States. 1157, the food index had risen from 
Only by intelligent action in the 145.6 to 190 in a single year. 


favorably with} June 30, the cost of living had! 
any other citizens in the United| jumped to a new index high of! 


fore. 
That, ladies and gentlemen, is 


|our Congress. — PROGRESSIVE 


discharge of their obligations as} The Federal Reserve Board ob- | MINER. 
citizens of a. free country can} served. with some concern that 


—— 


COIN-O-MATIC 


139 Monterey Street 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone 6610 


* 


|members of organized labor re- 
| verse the trend exemplified by the 
| Taft-Ives-Hartley labor law and 
; bring about the enactment and 
|improvement of social legislation 
| dealing with such subjects as old 
| age benefits, minimum wages, edu- 
| cation, health, and others—SEN- 
| ATOR WAYNE MORSE (Oregon). 


‘Our Wasted Wealth 


Writers must be waking up. For 
the first time attention is being 
directed to our dwindling wealth. 
| That in spite of our paper riches 
our real wealth is diminishing. The 
Masaba is on its last: legs. Our 
oil supplies are now at. their maxi- 
mum. Our top soil is being washed 
away millions of tons in each pre- 
ventable flood. Our forests are be- 
ing despoiled and our mineral 


Harry F. Hutchinson || wealth being looted. - 


treasure chest of the world—and 
robbing it. ; . 


| We have been living. in. the| were weakening and that the com- 


more than 70% of the people were | Electronic Inspectors 


'earning incomes below the “de-| 
. sas os : ag 
| cency” level of $3750 for a family Supersensitive electronic fin- 


of four set by the Heller Com-| gers” are being used by increasing 
mittee of the University of Cali-| numbers of manufacturers of can- 
| fornia. It also noted that more! dy and foodstuffs to detect parti- 
than 50% of the people held less; cles of metal or other imparities. 
than 3% of the nation’s savings. | Individual candy bars or other 

That more than 50% comprised! items of food, or whole cartons, 
the people who were not buying! can be passed through detecting 
| refrigerators, radios, washing ma-| devices and, when metal or other 
ehines and the increasing mass of | foreign substances are present, a 
consumer goods that was begin-/ bell will ring or a lamp will light 
ning to clog the market and force | and the conveyor belt will stop 
layoffs in consumer industries. | to permit removal of the material. 


EXPERTS ARE LEARY 


Even. as Wall Street economists e H : 
were boasting that the U.S. had Congressional Enitaphs 


achieved Henry A.. Wallace’s 60 Here I sit, 
million jobs (six months after they Broken Hartley; 
said it couldn’t be done), more I bust unions, 
sober analysts were warning that But only partly. 
the economic props—including un- 
expectedly large export sales— Here I sit, 
On my presidential raft; . 
ing crash would be the worse for! J think I missed the boat— : 4 
wane, MynameisTaft, " | 


4 
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Democracy's Future Depends on a Free Press 


General Monopoly Trends 
Apply Also to Newspaper 


Field, Survey Points Out | 


Economic factors have an important bearing upon the_| 


| 
_. “free press” in the United States, according to Robert E. Cush- | 
“man, professor of government at Cornell University, author of 


the Public Affairs pamphlet “Keep Our Press Free.” Professor | 


Cushman writes: 

At the Peace Conference at 
Paris in August, 1946, ovr Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Byrnes, and the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Mr. 


Molotov, had an interesting inter- 
change on the subject of freedom 
of the press. Mr. Byrnes suggest- 
ed that the Russian government- 
controlled press was not giving 
the Russian people a full and ac- 
curate account of the progress of 
international negotiations, and 
challenged Mr. Molotov to print 
his, Mr. Byrnes’ speech in full in 
the Russian newspapers. Mr. Mol- 
otov replied with a charge that 
we do not have a free press in 
the United States because our 
newspapers are controlled by busi- 
ness interests who dictate news- 


| 


i 


| 
- | 


hundred and seventy chain news- 
Papers own about one-fifth of all! 
our circulation. More than a quar- | 
ter of our daily circulation is ab- 
sentee owned. We have a thou-' 
sand less owners than a few dec- | 
ades ago. Thirty-two hundred 
weeklies—the backbone of local 
democracy—have disappeared. One 
company dominates more than 
3000 weeklies. There are only 117 
cities left, in our entire nation, | 
where competing dailies still exist. | 
TOWARD STANDARDIZATION 

Third, this concentration of | 
newspaper ownership and control | 
is accompanied by increased stan- 
dardization. There is a reduction 
in the diversity of opinion and re- 
porting that flowed from a large 
number of -independent papers. 


paper policy and determine what] There is greater emphasis upon 


the American public shall read. 


the “canned” or “syndicated” edi- 


Although Mr. Molotov did not | torials and stories that emanate 
prove his case, or even argue it| from chain headquarters. It may 
very well, he did nevertheless raise | be freely admitted that the big- 
a question which commands seri-, ger papers are in many ways infi- 
ous attention. Thus far, we have’ nitely superior to the small and 
been dealing with our long and| financially starved papers which 
continuing struggle to keep the| have been trowded out. The point | 
American press free from official | is that diversity is on the way 


censorship and other kinds of gov- 
ernmental restraints that might 
curb the free publication of opin- 
ion and news. Are there also pri- 
vate threats to the independence 
of the press resulting from the 
fact that the publishing of news- 
papers and magazines in this coun- 
try has become a very big busi- 
mess? Are we producing newspa- 
pers that reflect the political, éco- 
nomic, and social views of the 
owners and advertisers, and from 
whose pages are kept news stories 
and editorials that might offend 
the owner or advertiser or injure 
his business? It is not our present 
purpose to try to answer these 
questions. No answer can be made 
which will cover all situations. 
The following facts about Ameri- 
can newspapers, however, have a 
bearing upon the question whether 
our press is actually free from 
economic controls. 
NEWSPAPERS BIG BUSINESS 

First, many of our newspapers 
jhave become, and all of them 
would like to become, giant 
The 
bigger they are the more money 
they make, and they make it from 
advertising. Sixty-six per cent of 
the revenue of the modern news- 
paper comes from advertising, 
which means that you and I pay 
for our newspapers, not by sub- 
scribing to them, but by buying 
the popular brands of cigarettes, 
toothpaste, or automobiles which 
advertise in them. 
BECOMING FEWER AND 
BIGGER 

Second, as in other economic 
institutions, there is a trend to- 
ward concentration. Every year 


- finds us with fewer and bigger 


newspapers. Small papers are be- 
ing absorbed by big ones. An ex- 
perienced student of the situation 
gives us these facts: 


‘ * Ten states have not a single city 
a with ; 

| Twenty-two states are without 
_ Sunday. newspaper competition. 


competing daily papers. 


Fourteen companies owning 18 pa- 


Eich bead “abet cued ix ot 


our total daily circulation. Three 


papers: and radio be divorced by 


directories;-that newspaper. chains 


crease. While this might have 
happened without monopoly con- 
trol, the trend toward monopoly } 
aggravates the problem. 
NO SELF-CURE 
Fourth, the economic motives | 
that have produced this concen-: 
tration and standardization in the, 
newspaper industry will prevent | 
the industry itself from curbing 
the trend. Newspapers and press 
associations have resisted with all 
their strength every effort by the 
government to subject them, as 
business concerns, to the legal con- 
trols which are imposed on other 
forms of business. They are able 
to make their resistance very pow- 
erful since they have the most 
direct access to the public opinion 
of the country, and because they 
assert vigorously that any move 
by the government in their direc- 
tion is a threat to the freedom of 
the press. It was on this ground 
that the Associated Press attempt- 
ed‘ unsuccessfully to be exempted 
from the application of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. It 
was overruled by the Supreme 
Court in both instances. 
LEGAL MEASURES NEEDED? 
Fifth, all this put together raises 
the question whether we shall fi- 
nally be led to take the position 
that our newspaper industry has 
at last become “affected with a 
public interest” in such a way as 
to justify legal measures to curb 
the steady trend toward monop- 
oly. In Morris Ernst’s challenging 
book, “The First Freedom,” he 
makes a long list of specific pro- 
posals by which we might attempt 
to break up the monopolistic eon- 
trol of newspapers, encourage 
small papers, and restore competi- 
tion. Among these are the pro- 
posals that the ownership of news- 


| 
out; standardization is on the in. 


— A nen een senses 


law, just- as we forbid the. rail- 
roads to own coal mines; that this 
separation of ownership be guar- 
anteed by forbidding interlocking. 


tL Senne et 


either be broken. up or discour- 


' 


aged by taxation; that the copy- 
right monopoly on news material 
be lifted unless the news is of- 


fered for sale to all buyers at 
reasonable prices and at a fair 
profit to the dispenser. To put 
these and similar proposals into 
effect would, of course, arouse 
controversy, and would create 
problems of considerable difficulty 
in some cases, chief of which 
would be the problem of making 
sure that such governmental con- 
trols would in way jeopardize the 
full and fair freedom of the press. 
It seems clear, however, that free- 
dom of the press remains in dan- 
ger as long as the owners of news- 
papers de not regard their busi- 
ness as “affected with a public 
interest,” whether the law imposes 
that status on it or not. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
FREEDOM 

Power and freedom in our de- 
mocracy always impose on those 
who enjoy them a far heavier re- 
sponsibility than can be enforced 
by law. This applies to those who 
exercise the freedom of the press. 
Just as we expect a good citizen 
to do more than just barely keep 
himself out of jail, so we have a 
right to demand that those who 
use our freedom to print do more 
than merely refrain from publish- 
ing libel, obscenity, and sedition. 
We are entitled to ask of our press 
a positive and_ patriotic -service.to 
the public welfare above and be- 
yond anything that the law de- 
mands of it. This high responsi- 
bility of the press in inescapable 
in’ view of the kind of job that 
the press does and the size and 
scope of that job. If a man sends 
a scurrilous and offensive letter 
through the mails, of if malicious 


‘neighbors gossip irresponsibly over 


the back fence, the evil results of 


Lest We Forget | 


speak and to write may not reach 


such abuse of the freedom to 
very far. But if a newspaper or a 
magazine with a circulation run- 
ning inte hundreds, thousands, or 
even millions, circulates unfound- 
ed rumors, innuendoes, suspicions, 
or subtle distortions of fact,- it 
may not have broken any law but 
it has clearly jeopardized the pub- 
lic welfare and been a traitor to 
its wider responsibilities. The 
harm it does may be incalculable. 
No one, from the political agitator 
and crusader to the metropolitan 
daily, can escape this heavy re- 
sponsibility not to use the freedom 
to print and publish in such a way 
as to injure the public welfare or 
to undermine the integrity of pub- 
lic opinion. 

There is no easy way to make 
certain that our press will at all 
times measure up to this high 
standard of public responsibility 
It is not a problem that can be 
solved by passing new and stricter 
laws. Fortunately, many of our 
newspapers and publishers are 
good citizens and follow a code of 
eithics for their profession which 
makes service in the best interests 
of the public their first objective. 
In maintaining these high stan- 
dards, they teach their readers to 
recognize and to value journalism 
of this quality: It is of great im- 
portance to our democracy that 
newspaper men and women regard 
journalism as a public-service pro- 
fession. 


We have found no sure cure for 
irresponsible journalism. One need 
not be cynical to observe that as 
long as sensational newspapers 
continue to make money they will 
be printed, and that as long as 
large numbers of our citizens buy 
them they will continue to make 
money. There may be no solution 


EMPLOYMENT 
DEPENDS ON 
BUYING POWER 


Between now and the year 
(end, American workers will 
| watch economic developments 
ae for these next months 
| will be critical. Our free enter- 
prise economy has given us 


“full employment,” with the 
world’s highest living standards, for 
more than a year. Will our jobs 
hold through the months ahead and 
next year? 

Because this question is vital to 

every worker, the President’s Mids 
year Economic Report is of special 
interest. It gives the facts behind 
our jobs. Two points are particul- 
arly important; we mentioned them 
last month*and now the President’s 
Report gives new figures for an 
exact statement: (1) If “full em- 
ployment” is to continue, the entire 
product of those at work must be 
bought and taken off the market 
day by day and month by month 
as it is produced. Otherwise pro< 
duction slackens, men are laid off 
and “full employment” no longer 
exists. (2) The “product turned 
out by our working population 
when fully employed increases con- 
stantly. This is because our work- 
ing population expands by some 
500,000 each year, and the amount 
produced per manhour of work 
rises by about 3% yearly. In the 
last quarter of 1946, the product of 
“full employment” was at the rate 
of $218.6 billion worth of goods and 
services per year. It rose by $6.4 
billion to $225 billion in the first 
| half of 1947; and if “full employ- 
ment” continues to the end of this 
year, as seems assured, $230 billion 
will be produced. 

The point to note specially is the 
increase — $6.4 billion in the first 
half and $5 billion in the second 
half of 1947. “Full employment” 
cannot last unless the nation’s buy= 
ing expands enough to take this in- 
creased product off the market. 
Who bought it in 1947 first half? 


~ 


Lubricated Politics 


Arabs know that there is money 
in petroleum and that the world’s 
richest petroleum basin lies in 
their territory. Hence the interest 
shown by the Arab League, speak=- 
ing for the 34 million Arabs in the 
Near East and potential spokes- 
man for 300 million Moslems in 
the world. 

Oil spells concessions. Conces< 
sions speak of hard cash in royal- 
ties from American and British in- 
terests. A fear of Russian partici- 
pation in this enhances the take. 

Therefore, every Arab is for in- 
dependence. Long live life, liberty 
and the acquisition of oil royalty 
cash! 


to this problem save the vague 
and uncertain hope that, as the 
result of education and of the 
competition of better papers, the 
irresponsible journals may finally 
be driven from the market or 
their influence seriously curtailed. 
Evils that feed on the approval or 
the tolerance of public opinion 
will not be wiped out until public 
opinion withdraws - its support. 
Thus, the responsibility is pushed 
back onto the shoulders of the in- 
dividual citizen who helps make 
up public opinion not to support 
those who abuse the high privilege 
of freedom. é 2 


Greetings to All Labor on Labor Day 


from 


| W.8& S. Packing 


GROWERS, PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
OF FINEST CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES 


ABBOTT STRET NEAR GRIFFIN 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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LABOR DAY 


Wanted: Moderation in Thinking and Drinking! 


Factual Informaton About 
Use of Alcohol is Biggest 
‘Need in Present Situation 


(EBDITOR’S NOTE: Although there is less likelihood that minority 
abuse. of liquor will lead to a prohibition era than there was following 

: World War I, there is still growing agitation for restrictive measures 
ranging from local and state option to federal prohibition. The “noble 
experiment” of the ’20s showed that the “cure” is worse than the idis- 
ease. Following are some common-sense observations on the question 
of drinking issued by the Women’s Division of the Licensed Beverage 


Industries.) 
Moderation is the type of drinking that is practiced by your 
‘neighbor, the people next door, across the street or down the 


next block. 
It is the casual way that any normal person makes an 


casion festive. 
It is the casual use of a good wine to add the crowning 


oc- 


, touch to a good meal. 


All too often our attention is 
turned to excessive drinking when 

- W@ discuss or consider the subject 
Or-.Quor. Professor John Riley of 
the Sociology Department of Rut- 
gers University, reporting on a 
survey that he completed recently, 
declared: 


“In the first place ... we learn- 
. ed most people drink moderately 
and sensibly. They drink for rea- 
sons of sociability, for relaxation, 
for psychological stimulation. 
They are normal drinkers and 
_ they comprise the overwhelming 
majority.” 
There are 50 million people in 
this country who can and do drink 
. moderately without hurting them- 
selves and other people, says Dr. 
Harry M. Tiebout, psychiatrist of 
Greenwich, Connecticut. He adds, 
“These are what we call normal 
drinkers. The problem drinker 
constitutes less than 2 per cent of 
the alcohol-using population but 
his behaviour is so extraordinary 
. that he attracts attention out of 
all proportion to his numbers.” 


A TRUE PERSPECTIVE 
There is very real danger in al- 
- lowing the picture of drinking 
habits to lose its perspective. Over- 
attention to the subject of exces- 
sive drinking and too little atten- 
- tion to the subject of moderation 
does not promote the cause of 
moderation. 

The. excesses of Prohibition days 
Overemphasized the abuse of al- 
coholic beverage consumption. 
They illustrate what can happen 
when people assume that all drink- 
ing is- excess and think they have 
to “finish the bottle.” 

Moderation in our thinking is’as 
important as moderation in our 

' drinking. It is time we talked and 
thought more about moderation— 
which, does exist—when we talk 
about drinking. 

A GIET OF LIFE 

“The Bible treats the excessive 
use of alcohol as an abuse of one 
of God’s good gifts. Nowhere does 
the Bible suggest that alcohol in 
itself is bad. On the contrary, 
Psalm 104, speaks of wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, 
and in the Ninth chapter of the 
Book of Judgment there is a ref- 
erence to new wine that cheereth 
God and man,” said Dr. Cuthbert 
A. Simpson, professor of Old Testa- 
ment at General Theological Semi- 
nary, recently. Moderation is the 
“®8rlen mean” between “abuse” 
as one extreme and prohibition as 
the opposite extreme. 
HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 

The discovery of alcohol ante- 
dates the known history of man. 
The drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages is intertwined with human 
existence over the centuries and 
has endured, in the words of Dr. 
Donald Horton, student of an- 
thropology, despite “definite, or- 
ganized and a consciously directed 
opposition.” It has come to be re- 
garded as a traditional way of life, 
or, 4S a prominent sociologist puts 
it, “a culture trait.” Adds Dr. Hor- 
ton, “A custom does not survive 
and spread from its point of origin 


unless it gives men-some satisfac-_ 


tion, unless it solves some human 
problem alcohol (beverage) 
appears to be a strong and suc- 
cessful custom” which has “some 
important human value.” 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

In so far as quantity is concern- 
ed, drinking is probably more 
fimited today than at any time in 


. 
et eee 


history. The principle of modera- 
tion has long been accepted but 
as with all custom interpretations 
vary with changing times. George 
Washington was considered a mod- 
erate drinker, but it was his cus- 
tom to consume a bottle of Ma- 
deira and perhaps some- rum, 
punch and beer with his dinner. 
He had this to say concerning his 
hospitality, “My manner of living 
is plain, a glass of wine and a bit 
of mutton are always ready and 
such as will be content to partake 
of them are always welcome.” 


Among. the people of the col- 
onies, moderation was the rule, 
with legislative and social control 
checking the excessive drinker. 

In Howard Peeke’s “Drinking in 
| America,” he declares that when 
a death occurred in the family of 


the Van Renssalaers, famous up- | 


per Hudson Dutch settlers, the 
tenants, “sometimes amounting to 
several thousands came down to 
Albany to pay respects to his 
memory and to drink to the peace 
of his soul.” At funerals in old 
New York it was customary to 
serve hot wine in winter and san- 
garee in summer, Peeke reports. 


When a traveler was about to 
,set off on a long journey, his 
friends gathered at the inn on the 
day of departure, took a solemn 
leave of him, drank his health and 
wished him God-speed. That’s still 
a good custom today. In 1752, the 
rules of William and Mary Col- 
lege required that “spirituous 
liquors were to be used in that 
moderation which became the pru- 
dent and industrious student.” 


MODERATION, SOCIALLY 
SPEAKING 


More and more of those who un- 
derstand alcohol use it for its 
prime function, which as Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Strecker of the University 
of Pennsylvania explains, is a so- 
cial one “to promote relaxation 
and a feeling of good fellowship.” 


He as well as other scientists be- | 


lieves that a drink or two. eases 
+the tension of everyday living. On 
this basis, moderate drinking is an 
| integral part of our social contact 
with our fellow man. 


Wherever there is occasion for, 


gaiety and festivity, the social 
drink is a customary accessory. 
“The drinking occasion,” says Dr. 
Horton, the anthropologist, and 
the “meeting of friends, closing a 
business deal, a religious ceremony, 
all get tied up into a kind of com- 
plex performance,” of which drink- 
ing is a natural part. 
ample, the champagne toast at a 
wedding is a traditional token of 
good wishes for the bride and 
groom. 

Now, scientists, committees on 
medical research, and otker dis- 
tinguished investigators agree that 
“2, temperate consumption of al- 
coholic liquor... may be con- 


sidered physiologically harmless in | 


the case of the large majority of 
normal adults,” as it is briefly 
stated in an issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
Yale University. 

As a group of Georgia liquor 
wholesalers, the Georgia Distilled 
Spirits Institute, put, it recently in 
a paid advertisement, “Social 


drinking is for physically well ma-|_ 


ture people, people who enjoy 
food, who enjoy drinks in modera- 
tion.” > 


They added: “If it’s a quick pick |- 


up you need, don’t “depend on 
liquor. If you’re tired, rundown, 


if you ‘just can’t get your work 
done’, see your doctor not your 
liquor dealer.” 

Scientists have debunked the 
stimulant idea. Alcohol is really 
a sedative, they say, and any sense 
of stimulation is merely psycho- 
logical in that it makes you feel 
stimulated and free. Another 
point, for instance, the warmth 
which comes from a “nip” taken 
at the football game, or when the 
temperature zooms down to sub- 
zero, is purely a temporary sen- 
sation caused by a suffusion of 
blood to the skin. You merely 
think it keeps you warm! 
MODERATION BEGINS 
AT HOME 

Moderation, like charity, begins 
in the home. The responsibility 
of introducing young people to 


United Nations Hymn 


Thon whose breathing fills our 
bodies, 
Thou whose pulse the worlds 
obey, 
Tune .our minds to heed Thy 
rhythm 
Known along the starry way. 
Swing the nations to Thy meas- 
ure, 


Fill us, thrill us, with Thy music, 


wrong. 
| Thou whose order rules the atom, 
{ Thou whose law propels the sea, 
Bring, oh, bring Thy warring peo- 
ples : 
| Close within Thy harmony. 
| God of beauty, heal our madness! 
God of love, our battles end! 
: Show the unity that binds us, 
Thou who with Thy 
glory 
Leaf and lake and cloud and 
star, 
| Light the hearts of men to justice, 
Show us kindred, as we are. 
Pour Thy mighty joy upon us, 
Thou whose grandeur filleth 
space, 
Thy cosmic sons and daugh- 
ters— 
Unify the Human Race! 
—ANGELA MORGAN. 


Anything BUT— 


The present position. which we, 
the educated and_ well-to-do 
classes, occupy, is that. of the Old 
, Man of the Sea, riding on the poor 

man’s back; only, unlike the Old 
| Man of the Sea, we are very sorry 
for the poor man, very sorry; and 
we will do almost anything for 
the poor man’s relief. We will not 
only supply him with food suffi- 


lightest 


| Claim 


| 


the fact that alcohol is one of the 
elements of society rests with their 
parents. ‘Home is where the train- 
ing for life begins. Here parents 
guide their conduct and teach 
them how to get along with other 
people. A natural, intelligent edu- 
cation at home prepares them for 
association with the outer world 
where they can emerge mature, 
normal human beings. 

Young people learn much of 
what they know from their elders. 
If the parents’ drinking habits are 
sensible and moderate, the young 
people accept the fact and attach 
no.more importance to their par- 
ents’ occasional cocktail or cup of 
coffee than they do to their own 
glass of milk or orange juice. 
THE PROBLEM DRINKER 

It must not be thought that we 
have forgotten. the estimated 750,- 
000 people in this country who 


and steps are being taken toward 
his rehabilitation through various 
information centers and clinics. 
One can only guess how much of 
the problem drinker’s abuse of his 
right to drink moderately—or 
more particularly the abuse of 
that right by the relatively few 
excessive drinkers whom Dr. Jel- 
linek mentions—was fostered and 
induced by that other extreme, 
prohibition, or by the present-day 
exploitation of his excessive drink- 
ing in prejudiced statements. 
What we all need to realize is 
that moderation is our own indi- 
vidual responsibility. The harm 
from excess lies in the excess it- 
self and not in the substances 
used. “You can overdo anything, 
make an evil out of any pleasure,” 
Says the priest in the closing se- 
quence of the film, “The Great 
John L”, and adds, “Why, there’s 


; are the problem drinkers and for|@ case on record where a fellow 
whom the middle course of mod-| foundered himself eating gum 
eration apparently is impossible.| drops. Many a kid has made him- 
Speaking of the modern attitude '- self sick riding on a merry-go- 
towards these problem drinkers; round. But that’s no argument for 
who actually form somewhere be-|@ law against gum drops or for 


Bid men’s hatreds turn to song;! 


End earth’s bitterness and| 


Foe to foe, or friend to friend. | 


tween 1 per cent and 2 per cent 
of the drinking population, Thomas 
F. McCarthy, president of Licensed 
Beverage Industries, pointed out 
recently that for some reason that 
the scientists do not yet fully un- 
derstand, this group reacts abnor- 
{mally to alcohol in any form. 

“If they take it, they can’t leave 
it alone,” he said. “Their disease 
literally ‘drives them to drink’ ex- 
cessively. The medical scientists 
| say that the root of this disorder 
lies in ‘the MAN’ and not in ‘the 
BOTTLE’—that until a permanent 
cure is discovered, this group who 
are ‘compuisive drinkers’ must 
learn to avoid alcohol in any 
form, just as diabetics must learn 
|to avoid sugar.” He pointed out 


cohol Studies, 95 per cent of those 
who drink in our country remain 
moderate drinkers throughout 
their lives. And he added, “The 
licensed beverage industries do not 
want the business of anyone who 
drinks to excess and we will do 
everything that we can to dis- 
courage it.” 

The pathological is now recog- 
nized as a sick person. His diffi- 
culties with alcohol are coming to 
be regarded by science as a symp- 
tom, not a cause of his disease, 


‘Postal Union, 73 Years Old, 


| that, according to Dr. E. M. Jel- | 
| linek, of the Yale School of Al-| 


burning all the merry-go-rounds. 
The point is don’t overdo drinking 
any more than you overdo any- 
thing else.” 


The Human Test 


Not—“How did he die?” 
But—“How did he live?” 
Not—“What did he gain?” 
But—“What did he give? 
These are the units 
To measure the worth 
Or a man, as a man, 
Regardless of birth.’ 
Not—“What was his station?” 
But—“Had he a heart?’. 
| And—“How did he play 
His God-given part? 
Was he ever ready 
With a word of good cheer, 
To bring back a smile, 
Fo banish a tear?” 
Not—“What was his church?” 
Nor—“What was his creed?” 
But—“Had he befriended 
Those really in need?” 
Not—“What did the sketch 
Ir the newspaper say?” 
But—“Hiow many were sorry 
When he passed away?” 


In 1946 Natt. Cooperatives, the 
federation of co-op wholesale oute 
lets, served 5,819 retail co-ops with 
1,516,928 member patrons. 
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Negotiates Affiliation With UN. 


PARIS.—One of the world’s 


oldest and most effective inter. 


cient to keep him on his legs, but |National organizations—the Universal Postal Union (UPU)—is 
now working toward affiliation with the United Nations. 


we will teach and instruct him 
and point out to him the beauties 
of the landscape; we will discourse 
sweet music to him and give him 
abundance of good advice. 

Yes, we will do almost anything 
for the poor man, anything but 
get off his back.—LEO,. TOLSTOY. 


The Blue Yonder 


For ex-:% 


I 


| 


DAVID L. BEHKE 
President, Airline Pilots Associ- 
ation. 


UPU, which was founded in 1874, 
and is probably the oldest inter- 
national government organization 
now in existence, works out agree- 

.|ments for the international ex- 
| change of mail. It sets rates, clas- 
‘sifies mail, sets the payments re- 
| quired from the dispatching coun- 
|tries and has worked out a sys- 
tem of postal registration, inter- 
national parcel post and money 
orders, 

Now meeting here, UPU is ne- 
gotiating an agreement with rep- 
|resentatives of the United Nations 
for status as a Spec 


In addition, UPU is attempting 
freedom of international transit 
for dispatches and a general reduc- 
tion of air mail rates. Other ques- 


The “Tortoise Step" 


This is a technique employed by 
Havana, Cuba, restaurant help to 
to secure lower air mail rates, 
gain a wage increase. They filled 
orders so slowly the guests be- 


‘|came impatient and left. The Cub- 


an labor ministry had decreed a 
raise of from 15 to 20 percent. 
Owners of swank tourist restaur- 
ants declined. Hence the “delay 
tactics.” 


_tions under discussion include a 
[new C.O.D. system, more filexi- 
| bility of customs barriers and cre- 
‘ation of an international travelers 


check. 


r 


a b POSTALE DANG 3% 

When the conference opened, the 
| French government, to honor the 
'meeting, issued five new postage 
stamps, including a 500 france air 
mail stamp. 


Latest Design 


Two commercial travelers were 
| exchanging tall radio stories in 
; the presence of an old countryman 
whom they were trying to im- 
press. 

“You got a radio set?” asked 


| Se of the travelers. 


“Yes, sir,’ said the countryman. 
|“ got a very good one.” 

“Does it have good selectiv- 
ity?” asked the traveler, with a 
knowing wink at his companion. 

“Well, yes,” said the old fellow, 
“it has’ The other night I was 
listening to a quartet, and I didn’t 
like the tenor, so I just tuned 
him out and listened to the other 
three.” 


- 
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Greetings to All Labor from 


“| SEOF 
EAT 

Look 

For 

This 

Sign 


101 
Highway 


WALKER’S 
_ BAR-B-Q CAFE and BAR 


TED WALKER 


Finest Steaks and Chops 
Corner Griffin and Abbott Sts. 
Telephones: 3347 - 8257 


Where the Teamsters Meet 


Always open twenty-four hours a day 


for the convenience of drivers 


_ LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM — 


SQUARE DEAL 
LUMBER CO. 


“Complete Building Service" 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
FENCING 

HARDWARE 
INSULATION 

PAINTS 

ROOFING MATERIALS 
SASH & DOORS 

WALL BOARD 


221 ABBOTT STREET 


Phone 7363 SALINAS 
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GREETINGS TO LABOR 


FROM 


GAUDIN MOTOR COMPANY 


FORD V-8 CARS and TRUCKS 
SHELL PRODUCTS 


There’s a FORD in your future! 


Top Prices Paid for Your Used Car 
Any Make 


Salinas Valley's Greatest Service Plant 
MONTEREY, SAN LUIS AND PAJARO STREETS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA sper 
Sis ; {3 ean Je ton 19h 2 = 
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LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
FROM 


RUSSELL 
PACKING CO. 


Bang-Up—Boss Brands 


CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES 


| Main Office 
- SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone 7676 P. O. Box 780 
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‘SELLOUT’ CONGRESS 
By HENRY A. WALLACE | 

Editor, The New Republic 

The 80th Congress of the United States was a sell-out. The | 
Congress sold out the millions who cast the votes, to the few | 
who put up the cash. 
The vote-by-vote report in the pages that follow sums up the | 
record of this Congress in two words: inaction and reaction. 


There was inaction on vital is-' 
Sues affecting the -welfare Of interest such as those for the| 
Americans. There was reaction IN Cojymbia River Authority and the | 
the passage of measures to destroy ‘conservation, reclamation and| 


progress in America and to divide | erop-insurance programs. Crying, | 
the world. |“Eeonomize!” they and the lobby- 
The record is plain, but it does jcts killed hopes of legislation for | 
not tell all the story. The story’ health, housing, education and so- | 
will be told in increasing misery | cjg] insurance. 
overseas, and increasing unem-/|4 PHONY ‘MANDATE’ 
ployment in America later on. The Republican leadership of the | 
When inventories have grown) goth Congress has claimed a clear | 
and dollars in the hands of work-| mandate from the people for this | 
ers and farmers at home and na-| campaign of destruction. They | 
tions abroad are really scarce,!had no mandate from the people | 
when breadlines are formed again! to weaken labor, to give tax relief | 
over the length and breadth of this to the wealthy, to infringe civil | 
nation, we shall remember this: ]iperties and to ignore the funda- 
‘\Congress as the one which brought | mental problems of our nation and , 
America closer. to depression and! our time. 
closer to war. Furthermore, they cannot hon- ; 
Our. Congress is the most im-|estly claim a mandate from the 
Fertant body of citizens in the| American people. The single sad- | 
world today. Instead of the great! dest political fact of our time is} 
icadership demand>d to guid? the that of a potential electorate of 
world to peace, it has legis‘atec in/90 million citizens, only 35 million 
prejudice, hysteria and fear. It} went to the polls last November. | 
has failed to meet the urgent|The present Congress was elected | 
needs of relief and rehabilitation by. a small majority of a minority’ 
overseas. of the American people. 
ROBBED THE PEOPLE A study of the campaigns and 
At home this Congress has thrust; the election statistics last Novem- 
upwards rents, profits and prices.'ber points up the need for strength- 
It has lowered the value of pen-|ing our political democracy. Ihave | 
sions, war bonds and savings. It Jong been alarmed at the political | 
has threatened the earnings of la-| apathy of the great bulk of the 
bor and the family iarmer. Its; American people. I have felt that, 
record is one of dis-c:vice to the| we have always had less to fear, 
Freservation of our democratic from competitive ideologies than’ 
capitalism and the promises which from the widespread misconcep-. 
that system holds for all our;tion that our American political 
people. Democratic capitalism lives , system has been so corrupted as to! 
by abundance. It needs sound ,plan-i make a single vote unimportant. | 
ning and legislation to avott re-| The salvation of our political de-, 
cyrring depression. It cannot stand | moeracy will depend on giving 


| America, 
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_ Plugs for Labor } 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


Although there may be disagree- 
ment in labor ranks with Wallace 


/on certain aspects of foreign poli- 


cy, all pay tribute to him for his 


/ unfailing support of the cause of 


Organized Labor. Wallace was one 
of the most active opponents of 
the infamous Taft-Hartley bill. 


FAMOUS FIRSTS’ 


(Some famous historical facts 
about Organized Labor that you 
should know.) ; 

First workers’ organization in 
the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany (1724). 

First strike in the United States, 


| that of the Philadelphia carpen- 


ters in 1791. 

First real trade union in this 
country, organized by the shoe- 
makers of Philadelphia in 1791, 
reorganized in 1794 as the Federal 
Society of Journeymen  Cord- 
wainers. First prolonged and_ or- 
ganized strike, by the Philadelphia 
shoemakers, 1799 (lasting almost 


LABOR DAY 


Portrait of a Scab 


(The following description of a scab ‘was written many years 
ago by Jack London, famous novelist. It holds good today’. 

After God had finished the rattlesnake, the toad, the vam- 
pire, He had some awful substance left with which He made 
a scab. 

A scab is a two-legged animal with a corkscrew soul, a 
water-logged brain, a combination backbone of jelly and 
glue. Where others have hearts, he carries a tumor of rot- 
ten principles. 

When a scab comes down the street, men turn their backs 
and angels weep in heaven, and the Devil shuts the gates of 
Hell to keep him out. 

No man has a right to scab so long as there is a pool of 
water to drown his carcass in, or a rope long enough to hang 
his body with. Judas Iscariot was a gentleman compared 
with a scab. For betraying his master, he had character 
enough to hang himself. A scab has not. 

Esau sold his birthright for q mess of pottage. Judas Is- 
cariot sold his Savior for thirty pieces of silver. Benedict 
Amold his country for a promize of a commission in the 
British army. The modern strikebreaker sells his birthright, 
his country, his wife, his children, and his fellowmen for an 
unfulfilled promise from his employer, trust or corporation. 

Esau was a traitor to himself; Judas Iscariot was a traitor 
to his God; Benedict Amold was a traitor to his country. A 
strikebreaker is a traitor to his God, his country, his wife, his 


family and his class. 
A REAL MAN NEVER BECOMES A STRIKEBREAKER. 


eo: 

The dynamic ingredients of dem- 
ocratic capitalism demand that we 
3g wolgeghs ahead or retreat: The 
record of the present Congress is 
a record of retreat. There is no 
security in retreat. The smears 
and witch-hunts promoted by Cen- 
gress will never save democratic 
capitalism. Only positive action to 


voters a clear choice between| /® weeks) 

progress and reaction. For too! First form of clesed shop, ob- 
long, America’s liberal leaders have | oer by the shoemakers, Phila- 
been willing to accept a few ges- | de phia, 1799. 

tures of liberalism~ from office; First appeal to the courts by 
holders as all we should expect. : employers, 1806; beginning of rule 
Because liberal leaders have been, PY injunction and “criminal con- 
willing to accept libertl gestures in | spiracy” charges; shoemakers_in- 


the interests of what we thought ‘icted on this charge in 1806 and 


| s S 

‘Union Chiseler 

PURPOSE OF He is the guy who wants the 
|union to get him a top salary, 

A UNION double time for Sundays and holi- 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— | days, and time and one-half for 
overtime. 

This Nation began with the| Phen he wants cheaper dues, 
statement, “All men are created| the officers don’t know their job, 
free and equal.” That statement} he feels the business agent is over- 
did not mean that all men were | paid. 
equally strong, wise or well | Everything is wrong with the 
It did obviously mean that we union but him. He likes to brag 
aspired to be a Nation in which!| about being a good union man. 
that equality and freedom of men| He smokes seab cigarettes; the 
were ever more nearly homogen-/| union-made ones make his throat 
eous. 

The trade union is a democratic 
institution and a vital part of our 
State because, as we passed from 
an agricultural to an industrial so- 
ciety, large groups of men lost the 
equality of opportunity and the 
freedom of action that they had 
formerly had. 


' sore. 

He buys most all his groceries 
in some non-union grocery, same 
with his meats. He doesn’t know 
where they put a union label in a 
suit of clothes. Union-made shoes 
hurt his feet. He didn’t know the 
hat workers had a union. 

If he happens to be a bakery 


to be “practical politics,” we our- 


again in 1809. 


By the device of the corporation, | driver, he has to come down 30 


prevent depression can do that job. selves have helped perpetuate, and|__First central labor body, the 


The New Deal was one great ef-| even extend, the political lethargy , sae 
fort to undertake positive action; of masses of honest citizens who 5°Ci@tions, 
to prevent depression. Every phase do not understand the subtleties of 


of the New Deal—public power, 
social insurance, aid to small farm- 
ers, protection for the wage earn-| 


Machinists, Union of Trade As- 


men of property were made freer, 


minutes early and stay out an 


this kind of political maneuver. 
We have not provided the lead- 
ership for millions of American 


Philadelphia, 1827. 

First political labor party in the 
| world, the Workingmen’s Party, 
| organized under the Mechanics’ 
| Union of Trades Associations, for 


er—was fought by the men who. families who had resigned them-/| Participation in the city and state 


| 


dominate Congress today. 


obstructed the New Deal but they/ standard of living. They are the| 


never could destroy it. 

In wartime our democratic BOV- | 
ernment took further measures to 
assure the best use of our re-, 
sources. Once again conservatives 
obstructed but could not prevent 
these measures. At the war’s end: 
grave problems faced our nation. | 
Continuing shortages made it es-| 
sential that the measures under- | 
taken in wartime to protect our, 
citizens be continued until the 
necessities of life became available 
at prices that all Americans could, 
pay. 
BACK TO HOOVERISM? 

In 1944, when the war was still | 


wae raging, the Republican Party, un- 


der Thomas E. Dewey, demon- 
strated its intention of turning} 
America back to the vested inter- | 
ests. The Republican platform of 
1944 promised to abolish govern- 
ment controls at the earliest mo- 
ment. Many other promises were 
made. This promise alone was 
kept. With the aid of conservative 
Democrats, the powers of our de- 
mocracy to prevent inflation and 
to ease the tasks of reconversion 
were destroyed. 

First came the destruction of 
wartime controls by Congress, 
then the attempted destruction of 
the New Deal., In 14 years the 
Republicans had not been able to 
kill the development of public pow- 
er, of public health services, of 
low-cost housing, of river-valley 
‘development and aid to the small 
farmer. So the Republicans under- 
. took to starve these programs to 
death. Instead of saying, “Down 
with the New Deal!” they said, 
“Economize!” And when they 
gained control of Congress, they 
ex loited the cry of economy to 
«Slash appropriations in the public 


They selves to less than an adequate | election, 


millions who have stayed away 
from the polls. They are the mil- 
lions- who, in doubting the value 


of a single vote, are expressing a} 


disbelief in the value of political 


democracy. They are the millions | 
who must be mobilized to preserve | 


political democracy. 


I hope that we can make a suc- | 
in this all-im- | 
portant task without the compul- | 
sion of a major economic crisis. | 
We shall either build an articulate. 


cessful beginning 


1828. 
First working-class 
| America, the Mechanics’ 
| Press, 1828-1831. 
| First miners’ union, organized 
‘by. John Bates, followed six 
'months later by the first strike 
in the anthracite mines, 1849. 
First international trade union, 
' the Molders’ International Union, 
organized in Philadelphia, 1859, 
under leadership of William H. 
Sylvis. 
First branch of the Knights of 
Labor, organized by Philadelphia 


paper in 
Free 


garment cutters, 1869. 


mass of progressive citizens before | : 
First industrial union, the form- 


such a crisis develops or see our! 
democratic capitalism replaced) ation of the Amalgamated Asso- 
with a less desirable system. ciation of Iron, Tin and Steel 
UNITY IS ESSENTIAL | Workers, under the leadership of 

I hear varied and conflicting lib- William Martin, 1876. E 
eral voices raised today saying that! First company unions, In the 


we must make the Democratic; Pennsylvania steel industry, 1893. 
Party liberal, that it is impossible | 


to make the Democratic Party lib- | H 9 
eral, that we must have a third Whose Foreign Trade? : 
party, or that no third party can American labor -can get a hint 
succeed. If all these voices were |0f what it can expect from future 
foreign trade expansion from the 


united in concentrating on our : : : 
immediate issues, the form of the | fact that there is now being som 
or 


instrument for progress would al-|in Malaya an assembly plant 
most take shape of itself. |U. S. automobiles to be distributed 
We need organized, independent, | throughout the Far East. (Com- 
political action. We need liberal! Pletion expected in 1948.) 
Democrats fighting within the|~ °°» © 
party to make it, if possible, once | make careers in public service. No 
again the party of Jackson, Wilson | thinking liberal, examining the 
and Roosevelt. We need independ- | records on the following pages, can 
ents who will meet the varied legal find two dozen members of the 
requirements of the different present Congress worthy of future 
states for a third party as a hedge| support. We must uncover new 
against the complete sellout of the | candidates thoroughly devoted to 
present Democratic leadership. We! fundamental American principles 
need new political raw material—/and capable of anticipating and 
new candidates for public offiee.|meeting future problems. 
Older men and women who have All this means action, intelligent 
shied away from politics must step | and organized. Our inaction last 
into the battle as candidates, if we| year threatens our well-being to- 
are to improve Congress. Young} day. Only action today can secure 
Americans must be encouraged toour well-being tomorrow... - 


“Wife-has more longing for a child, it will be a girl. 


men without property less free. extra half hour. It’s jest impss- 

The corporation took, from! sible to do it any quicker. He’s 
larger groups of men, parts of the ga good man for*the company, but 
freedom they had had by limiting | soon he’s looking for another job. 
their opportunities for employ-| But the bird that comes in and 
ment and their welfare—not only| tells what a good union man he 
their wages but also their work-! is and then buys all the fink stuff, 
ing conditions and their opportu-| sends his uniform to a scab outfit, 
| nity to improve themselves—be-/| also his laundry, he is the worst 
|}eame more and more dependent) of all. 


upon the will, good or evil, of the ao 
“THE BEEFER” 


responsible, free men, who ran 
| There’s one in every local— 


the corporations that employed 
| them. | 
| It was to equalize this disparity | You know the type we mean; 
| that the trate union fitted itself | The guy who’s always beefir’ 
into society and was recognized| But at meetings never see~. 
as good. Its purpose is neither to! 
|censure nor cto punish the em-/| He’s always launching rumor: 
ployer but to give to his em-| And he always thinks it best 
ployees, joined together in a trade; To stay away, and not come up 
| union, a measure of freedom of To get it off his chest. 
action and the equality of power 
that the owner of the corporation He puts the unions on the pam, 
has. ' It never does what’s right, 

The translation of that freedom | But when we hold a meeting 
and equality into higher wages; This bird is not in sight. 
and better working conditions is | 
| the fruit of the tree. 

The tree is the dignity of the 
individual. 

—ROBERT INGERSOLL. 


Pa a 7 OF 
' .Old Midwives’ Tales 
Superstitions about Sex Determination 

A child conceived at the waning of the moon will be a cirl; 

at the waxing, a boy. 
| If the last child to be born arrived at the waning of the moon, 
‘the next will be a girl. But if the birthday was during the 
moon's increase, the next baby will be a boy. 

To eat of the mandrake causes an increase of fertility; to sa* 
it regularly will insure many male children. 

The mother-to-be who has courage to walk through the Lot 
embers of a bonfire kindled in May Day evening will have whct- 
ever child she desires. 

Swallows nesting in a house will bring a matched family -—- 
on equal number of boys and girls. 

If the husband wants the baby most, it will be a boy; ig 


We all admit his right to gro::se, 
That’s only just and fair, 

But, the place is at the meeting, 
So, bub, why not BE there* 


the 
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OFFICE WORKER 


KS AHEAD 


By PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 
President Office Employes International Union 
Organization is the keystone of our world today. Everywhere | 
is found evidence of group action in working toward a common |; 


objective. 


A high degree of organization is necessary for the proper |; 
This is evidence}; 


functioning of our present-day 


economy. 


through the widespread acceptance of organization and group 


action by employers, by highly 


skilled professional groups, by |} 


California “Sec” - 


citizens’ groups, as well as by the workers of all trades and_/| 


callings. 

We are living in an integrated 
and organized world. Without or- 
ganization of the highest type the 
recent global conflict might have 
had a very different ending. The 
days of the rugged, self-sufficient 
individualist have long since gone. 

Much has been said and written 
during the past few years about 
the plight of the white-collar 
worker—how he was squeezed dur- 


..ing the war by living costs spiral- 


ing and earnings lagging, how he 
suffered during the depression 
years, how badly he needs to wake 
up to the fact that he is living 
in a highly organized world and 
how he needs the economic advan- 
tages of trade union organization. 


During the past few years we 
have seen numerous and substan- 
tial instances of an awakening of 
office workers. The turning of of- 
fice workers to organization into 
bonafide unions is, however, a 
very slow process. Only a small 
fraction of. the millions of non- 
government office and _ clerical 
workers employed in industrial 
and commercial offices are as yet! 
organized. 


Those who have had the cour- 
age to turn to unionization have 
found that it opens to them op- 
portunities for a better life, high- 
er incomes and freedom from the 
fears of favoritism and nepotism, 
that it brings them job secutity, 
advancement opportunities and the 
dignity that comes to free men 
and women who can meet their 
employers on a basis of equality 
and work toward a solution of 
their employment problems with 
strong and united action. 

Why, then, are office workers 
so slow to turn to organization, 
when it has been accepted and 
proved so thoroughly not only, 
among other wage-earners but; 
even among their own fellow 
workers? The answer to this ques- 
tion lies largely in one thing— 
fear. Let’s take a look at. the 
fears which have held the office 
worker in his untenable position— 
a lone individualist in our highly 
organized and integrated present- 
day world. 

The fears which have immobi- 
lized the office worker are largely 
attributable to lack of knowledge 
and understanding of group action 
and a management-inspired belief 
in his fine opportunity for future , 
advancement. The three _ basic: 
misconceptions which office work- 
ers must straighten out in their 
own minds are largely responsible 
for their fears, and hence for their 
‘backwardness as a group in using 
their combined strength, knowl- 
edge and experience collectively 
for the economic betterment of. 
heir entire trade. 


| 


{ 


? Misconception No. 1 is the of- 


fice worker’s false sense of his 
individual importance to his em-| 
ployer. It is indeed remarkable 
what a job employers. have been 
able to do in holding office work- 
ers at pitifully low rates and pay-; 
ing them off through building up 
in their minds a false sense of im- 
portance. Title promotions have 
been used most effectively to lead 
the office worker to believe that, 
he is ‘advancing up the job ladder. 
toward a rosy future. 
It has taken the terrific spiral-, 


ing of living costs to awaken of-| 


fice workers to the realization that 
the final measure of true recogni- 
tion of their work lies in the thick- 
néss (or thinness) of their weekly 
pay envelopes and that increased 
responsibility, the opportunity to. 
exercise greater judgment and au-; 


thority, the ‘gaining of office -pres-i| 


tige through title promotions all) 
mean nothing when it comes to 


meeting the family’s living bills. 
All too frequently, in an unor- 
ganized office where this miscon- 
ception has been built up, we find 
a general lack of knowledge of 
what the various workers are 
earning—a cultivated close-lipped 
attitude among the office force 
and an unwillingness to disclose 
their wage rates to their fellow 
workers. Many are doubtless 
ashamed to reveal the smallness 
of their salary, feeling that this is 
a personal reflection on them- 
selves. Others perhaps believe that 
they are receiving higher rates 
than fellow workers and that they 
would throw their own rates into 
jeopardy by revealing the figures. 
During the depression years un- 
organized office workers should 
have learned well the lesson of 
their insecurity. They had no se- 
niority protection such as is nor- 
mally gained under union agree- 
ments. Employers were free to 
reduce costs through discharging 
the older; higher-paid office em- 
ployes. Job security is empty of 


| meaning unless it is a bilateral ob- 


ligation rather than a mere uni- 
lateral employer promise. 


Through trade union organiza- 
tion the office worker comes to 
a realization of the importance of 
the office operation and recognizes 
that the: office team plays a vital 
role in the employer’s entire op- 
eration. The office worker learns 
that mutual confidence and _ re- 
spect can be gained through close- 
ly cooperating with the other em- 
ployes. He learns that far more 
can be won through collective bar- 
gaining than through so-called “in- 
dividual bargaining” with the boss. 


It is very interesting to note, in 
an office group newly organized, 
the development of group unity 
and the awakening to the unten- 
ableness of their prior unorgan- 
ized lot. Many interesting facts 
come out in the organization and 
negotiation process which show 
how inadequate has been the for- 
mer method of “bargaining.” very 
frequently newly organized office 
workers are shocked when they 
find out during the negotiation 
process the relationship of rates 
of pay which has developed in 
their office. Frequently old-timers, 
who are looked upon by the new- 
er workers as well on the road to 
decent earnings, are found to be 
earning little, if any, more than 
new hires, and sometimes during 


{a tight employment market period 


are found to be earning less. 


When the large office staff of 
one of the principal machine tool 
manufacturers finally broke 
through their bonds of fear and 
organized, they found that the av- 
erage straight-time rate of the or- 
ganized production worker in their 
plant was 26 cents above their 
own (as brought out during wage 
negotiations) and that the aver- 
age straight-time rate for the of- 
fice workers was only two cents 
an hour above the hiring rate for 
the organized maintenance women 
who cleaned up their washrooms. 

What can unorganized office 
workers reasonably expect to gain 
through organization and collec- 
tive bargaining? First and fore- 
most, increased pay for their work. 
Our union publication has listed 
scores of increases in recent 


months. Besides straight increases; involved in a particular contro-| Tracey,’ secretary 


in wage rates, substantial im- 
‘provements in basic’ employment 
of time and one-half for overtime 
and time and one-half or double 


time for Saturday, Sunday and 


holiday work, also assure further 
‘wage advantages to office workers. 

Of. huge importance, although 
‘not measurable in terms of dol- 
lars, is the security obtained 


C. J. HAGGERTY 
Secretary of the California State 
Federation of Labor. Haggerty 
has been paid glowing tributes for 
his effective legislative work in be- 
half of labor at Sacramento. 


Licenses for Pickets 


The City of Pomona has been 
restrained from charging picket 
license fees. Superior Judge Ed- 
ward T. Bishop issued a tempo- 
rary restraining order aftgr the 
AFL Retail Clerks Association 
charged the city ordinance was un- 
constitutional and interfered with 
peaceful picketing. Clerks had 
been forced to buy licenses at the 
rate of $3 for up to two pickets 
and $1 per person thereafter to 
picket two Pomona food markets. 


through adequate seniority clauses 
| providing specific procedures to 
be followed in the event of neces- 
sary layoffs and in the fiHing of 
vacant jobs and promotions to 
higher-paid positions. 

The establishment of improve- 
ments in paid vacation plans, the 
granting of paid sick leave and 
provision for the handling and ad- 
justment. of grievances are all of 
immeasurable value to the office 
worker. For the first time, in 
many cases, his rights in such mat- 
ters are now known to him and 
| he is no longer forced to rely 
upon the whims of his supervisor. 

Misconception No. 2 among un- 
organized white-collar workers is 
the notion that the labor move- 
| ment is only for manual workers. 
A vast majority. of office workers 
have failed to recognize that there 
is a place for them in organized 
labor. To the average office work- 
er the labor movement and its 
conception of group action to 
achieve desirable objectives is still 
a foreign one. Funny as it may 


the unorganized office worker has 
often been afraid of the labor 
movement itself. 

The average office worker has 
very little, if any, knowledge of 
the union movement. and .its ac- 
complishments in building the bet- 
ter world in whic hhe believes. He 
does not realize the unselfishness 
and the sacrifices of organized la- 
, bor in striving over the years to 
pring things he enjoys today, such 
as free public education, the eight- 
hour day, the forty-hour week, 
} outlawing of child labor, banish- 
ment of the sweatshops, work- 
men’s compensation laws, develop- 
ment of safety and health laws, 
social security, minimum wage 
and overtime laws, and a myriad 
of Other mileposts in our collective 


struggle to obtain a decent life a 


and standard living for all. 

The daily press, with its general 
tendency to play up the sensa- 
tional, to pick out the worst and 
play it up as being the trade 
union usual, has had a profound 
efféct on the unorganized office 
worker. Having no conception of 
| the ‘pasic struggles which may be 


versy, he is unwilling to spend the 
time necessary to search out the 
truth. His close proximity to man- 


agement during his working day, 
and his unconscious absorption of, 


some of management’s thinking 
make him a perfect setup for the 
“free” press. and its anti-labor col- 
umnists as well as for the biased 
radio commentators. 


H 
sound to old-time trade unionists, ! 


SENATE SUBPOENAS SHOW- 
GIRLS—headline. 
Somebody should tell the sena- 
tors sex is popular in this country, 
| even if senaters aren't. 
* & ®@ 
| U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
‘piously advises employers not to 
“misuse” the Taft-Hartley act to 
destroy unions. 
| You mean the same way they 
didn’t misuse the ending of OPA 
1 to raise prices? 
s 2 9 

It takes all kinds of people to 
make a world. 

» Some people lick the boss’ boots 
because they like the taste of pol- 
ish; others go to Congress and do 
it for pay. 

zs: * 8% 

Labor movements in all parts 
of the world have passed. resolu- 
tions promising uspport to the 
American unions in a fight to get 
i rid of the Taft-Hartley act. 

With so many fans betting on 
us, we’d better start punching. 

s: 3s: 8 

If Senator Brewster doesn’t 
learn to take his hands out of his 
pockets before he starts throwing 
mud at FDR, he’ll be going to 
the cleaners himself. 

s ¢ 8 

Congress passed a little act 

To fleece us to the skin; 

Shall we tell them, without tact, 


What to put their actlet in? 
* * & 


Ex-Congressman May, who used 
to question the patriotism of or- 
ganized labor, will have plenty of 
time during his jail term to _yre- 
lect on the truth of the old~say- 
ing: Never complain about your 
neighbors leaving their blinds up 
if you live in a glass house your- 
self. 


Old Timer Says-- 


The other night I heard Sena- 
tor R. A. Taft on the radio de- 
fending his bill to save the coun- 
try, as hé puts it, from labor lead- 
ers. 

I’ve also heard Hartley and Ball 
and a couple of others on the air 
who have staked their all (politi- 
cally) on the premise that the 
people are sick and tired of 
unions. 


They all tell the same-story and 
it revolves around the fact that 
|little people have been pushed 
around by some unions (some lo- 
cal and some national). 


When -these fifteen grand -per 
year public servants try to sell a 
bill of goods that the T.-H. Bill 
will stop little people from being 
pushed around, even by unions, 
then I say they either are totally 
ignorant and stupid to boot, or 
else they are intentionally vicious: 

Y’see, little people stop being lit- 
| tle people when they form unions. 
| So, when ~they stop being little 
people. there are those who make 
their living by pushing little peo- 
ple around who feel the pinch 
right away and these pushers are 
not unions or representatives of 
unions, but are those who have 
made their money by owning the 
tools with which the little people 
make the wealth of the nation. 

It is not the little neople who 
are worrying these public servants. 
Not by a jugful. It’s the big peo- 
ple who are sick and tired of hav- 
ing to treat the little people like 
equals.—_MACHINISTS | JOURNAL. 


+ Voters “Soft and 
Lary” at Ballot Box 


.. As to the voting record ‘of labor, 
the last election saw mahy friends 
‘of organized labor defeated at the 
ballot box in districts where a solid 
labor vote should have meant vic- 
tory. In the words of William 
-treasurer of the 
United Brick and Clay Workers, 
labor had become “soft and lazy 
at the ballot bax.” In the mean- 
time, with an anti-labor sentiment 
being generated throughout the 
country, the politicians asked 
themselves “Is the anti-labor vote 
more worth seeking than the la- 
por vote?”—THE LABOR REC- 
ORD, JOLIET, ILL. 


| 


| 


H.| 


iw YEARS 


QUOTES 


“It’s a lot easier to work to put 
good men in office who will fight 
| for you than it is to come all the 
way across the country and beg 
| some son-of-a-gun to help you out 
!when it’s too late.”—Sen. Glen 
‘Taylor to a group of California 


| veto motorcaders. 


* # * 
| “One thing about the present 
| Republican Congress is they stay 
bought.”—John L. Lewis, com- 
menting on Congress’ enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley bill. 
zs: 23: 8 
“When Pres. Roosevelt died, the 
chief business agent of the U. S. 
passed away.”—A St. Louis AFL 
official advisigg a meeting of 86 
business agents to get into politics. 
s * * 


“If both parties insist on pur- 
suing the present suicidal course 
toward war and depression, there 
will be a new party, even if it has 
no chance of election success in 
1948.”—-Henry A. Wallace at @ 
mass rally in Washington, D. C. 

Bw e e 

“You are crooked, sirs, from top 
to bottom, and you played the 
game that way. Now I subside, 
because I still want to be a gentle- 
man and hold my temper.”—Sen. 
Charles Tobey to a group of rail 
lobbyists lunching in the Capitol. 

s 3: 8 

“I wouldn’t know a fascist if I 
had one by the tail.”—Rep. Rich- 
ard N. Vail, after announcing that 
the House committee on unAmeri- 
; can activities had decided not to 
investigate fascism in the U. S. 

s 8 ® 

Asked why she had resigned 
from the House labor committee, 
Rep. Mary Norton (D, N.J.): 


“Frankly in one sense I regret 
that question was asked. I never 
| knowingly have hurt any member 
on either side. But I have no re- 
| spect for the present chairman of 
the committee. In the 10 years I 
was chairman of the committee 
the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Fred Hartley), who comes here 
and talks as if he knew something 
about labor, attended exactly six 
meetings in 10 years. That is the 
reason for my leaving the labor 
committee.” 

2 * 

“Is it true that Pres. Truman 
‘is from the same party as Pres. 
ca at the huge 


Fiat auto plant in Turin, Italy, 
chatting with an Allied Labor 
News reporter. 

| a 

“We were treated just as though 
we had committed a hatchet mur- 
der.”—Mrs. Mary Hanscom, de- 
scribing the arrest of herself and 
two other women leaders of New 
Jersey telephone strikers under @& 
hastily-enacted state slave law. 

ee ee 

“If my recommendations had 
been carried out, those 111 men 
would be walking the street to- 
| night.”—-An Mlinois mine. inspector 
testifying on the deaths of 111 
| miners in the Centralia explosion. 

* *¢ & 

‘Pm in the gambling business 
myself.”"—A Wall Street broker 
'explaining why he wouldn’t make 
‘an impartial juror in the New 
. York Giants football fix case. 
| ss 8 

“A slight recession, with 20 men 
for 19 jobs. instead of the reverse, 
would be a healthy period.”—Exec. 
Mer. Henry H. Heimarin of the 
Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, com-. 
'menting on predictions of a busi- 
Mess bust. 
| 


‘Search for Titanium 


Titanium is another word with 
which the public will soon be fa- 
!miliar. For the manufacture of 
| paint it is said to be many timés 
more.effective than lead, and lead 
jis dangerous and getting scarce. 
iJt is extracted from a mineral 
'from mines in Norway, Malaya 
and India, but the new Hindu 
statesmen are not going to let 
foreign capitalists | benévolently 
develop their mines for them. 


A house-to-house campaign for 
the Union Label cause will offset 
the anti-unionists’ guffaws! 


If 
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PERFORMERS’ UNION 
GROWS TO MATURITY - 


| By MATT SHELVEY 
National Director, American Guild of Variety Artists 
Fifty years of effort by the performers in the variety field— 
vaudeville, night clubs, ice shows, water spectacles and so 
forth — to establish an effective organization for the betterment 


of their wages and working conditions will reach a climax in 
Chicago next month when the first 
national convention of the Ameri- convention. Since ours is an or- 
| can Guild of Variety Artists is held. ganization of migratory workers, 
The variety performers were not| it has been decided that all mem- 
behind their brother artists in. bers in good standing who are in 
| seeking organization, but unfor- | Chicago for professional reasons ' 
tunately they had to wait and go| or come there to attend the con- | 

through waste motion before an| vention will have accredited stand- 

| effective instrument—the Ameri-| in as participants and voting rights 

| can Guild of Variety Artists—|on the basis of one vote to one 
|; came into being. A.G.V.A. was member. 
) 


ZABOR DAY 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


SALINAS VALLEY VEGETABLE EXCHANGE 


— 


| formed in 1939 by the Associated The Chicago convention will 
| Actors and Artistes of America,| elect a non-salaried National 
governing body of the talent| Board of Directors and name a 
unions in show business, with the! day-to-day operating head of A.G. 
V.A. The position which the 
writer now holds, based as it is | ~~ 
on a directive of the Four A’s, 
will be eliminated. pe 
Following the convention, A.G. 
V.A. is prepared to implement its 
plan for 1947. The activities list-_ 
ed below will not be our only ones 
See the year, but are those we 


consent of the Executive Council 
| of the American Federation of La- 
! bor. 
In 1943 the writer was appointed 
director of A.G.V.A. by the Four 
A’s. 
TO FRAME CONSTITUTION 
In the years that have -elapsed 
we have been able to bring our ‘ 
sonti = ; | now have in prospect. We will: 
| CERSDEZAtIOn mo the point mae 4 (1) Undertake a drive for a 20° 
| we are preparing to hold our first | : in the basic 
| national convention to adopt a iad rasp seen pa ns h 
| constitution and erect a solid, per- ae belie scr ere - eS 4 
manent structure. We have grown ey. are Cerne ener 


ae ight clubs. 
| big enough and stable enough to ms 
| take our place alongside Actors’ fas Ee ce elas tetas 


| Equity, the American Federation Unhealthy | dressing-room | condi 
| Of Radio Actors, the Screen Actors! e 


: half of the night clubs and a small 
Guild and the other organizations | ne 
| of entertainment professionals. , Shaver of -wandevitp Sheaters, dee 


: | whi he profession 
W. 4 : | Which have plagued t 
e have repaid every cent of for years. 


PHOENIX = Pose ra eas the — A's} (3) Put an end to the practice 
# = OEENE, - SUE. SF in many night clubs of forcing 


ARIZ. | tablished $ sound financial basis female entertainers to “mix’’ so- 
re ALIF | for the operation of our organiza- cially with patrons 
. | tion. We pay one of the largest Ps et aa 
per capita taxes of any show-_biRge | Establish a SDQEIEE.. W9ek 
ness union. Our membership hag| 224. higher minimums for chorus 
: Pout people in traveling shows not now 
un wat 
( 


Growers Packers at Shippers 


CALIFORNIA and ARIZONA VEGETABLES 


EL CENTRO 
CALIF. 


: ; 
sumped — 22,014 in oy; 1943, 1 er contract. 

In addition, we have been able y eo weep: Sead im Sa 
to establish many major improve- Ce rete. SMa. fh «5, 
ments in the working conditions 
|of the variety performer. We 
| have: 

(1) Set up a system of written 
| “basic minimum” agreements sta- 
bilizing the wages, hours, rehears- 
| als, number of performances and 
| rights of the performer in the 


brackets of the ‘industry not. cov- 
ered heretofore. 

Though we are a young union -| 
as compared with some of our 
sister organizations, we are mak- | 
ing raptd strides and hope to con- 
tinue to make them. 


KSwornvon. 
COMPANY 


— V Noggtog 


LUMBE 


night clubs, vaudeville theaters 
and so forth. _ 

(2) Set up a system of fran- 
chises for agents (who sell the' 
services of performers) and book- 


Dominion Day 


Our Canadian friends celebrated 
Dominion Day on July Ist, that 
being the 80th anniversary of the 


ers (who buy them) by which the 
| activities of these men are govy- 
| erned. 

(3) Formulated a standard uni- 
form employment contract setting 
| out the rights and obligations of 
employe, employer and middleman The passing of foufscore years 
(agent or booker). has brought profound changes in 

(4) Established the universal Canada’s status. | 
principle that a performer, if con-| Today Canada remains a loyal 
| tracted for, must be played or | member of the British Common- 
| pair, no matter what the circum-; wealth of nations, but she has ad- 
stances may be, unless A.G.V.A.,: vanced from partial dependency on 
after investigation, grants special. Great Britain to complete SOvV-_ 
exemption. ‘ereignty and self-government. 

(5) Put an end to a racket| Within the last year a. distinct 
_which had fed for many years| Canadian citizenship has been’ es- 
: upon the profession, the kamal tablished, and the parliament at 
' “celebrity night’ where the per-| Ottawa has been given the right, 
| former worked without payment,| whenever it so desires, to make. 
| and supplanted it by a system of the supreme court of Canada; ‘ 
controlled “celebrity” appearances | rather than the privy council in 
' for which the night club owner; London, the final court of appeal 
pays and posts a cash bond in ad-: in law. 
vance. These have been 80 years of un- 
| (6) Established a system of} broken ‘friendship between the 
| cash security bonds from night/ United States and the Dominion 
club owners to protect the worker | of Canada, two countries separated 
| in an industry where the life of; by the world’s longest unfortified 
| various enterprises is frequently , border but firmly united by good 
+ short and given to sudden termi-| will and mutual love of freedom. 


confederation of 1867, which link- ha 
ed the provinces of Ontario, Que- 
bec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia in federal union and es- 
tablished the Dominion of Canada 
as a nation. = 


Telephone 20211 Yard at 40 Front St. 
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| nation. Their birthdays—July 1 and July 4 

| (7) Cut the universal seven-day ;,—come closé together, but closer ¢ 
| week of night club chorus girls} yet are the ties which prove that 
nations of this world can live side : 
by side in peace. 


rll) 


| to a universal six-day week and, 
, Simultaneously, raised their mini- ee 
' mum salary standards. ” be 


| (8) Negotiated a contract, now| i : 
'in its final stages of discussion, That Awful Aroma : 
_with the key theater chains show-| Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee, in “A : « 
_ ing vaudeville to curtail the num- Study of History:” “A dainty Eng- 

| ber of performances that may be|lish lady in South Africa hired 

| given without extra compensation. | Kaffir servants, one of whom—a 
| These are some of, the important | little black girl—fainted repeated- x 
| gains we have made. ly in the lady’s presence. The in- 
| The Four A’s already has ap-|experienced child was unaccus-— 
proved the draft of a constitution.|tomed to the shocking smell of 

The draft will be submitted to the ' white people.” 
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UNIONS AROUSED 
- LABOR DAY, 1947 


By MIRIAM KOLKIN 
Labor Day, 1947, climaxes a year in which organized labor 
lost the first round in its battle for survival but quickly snapped 
back into fighting position with the strength of 15 million work- | 
ers putting a wallop into its fists. 
While speakers at picnics, rallies 
and gatherings across the land 
were turning the traditional work- 


ers’ holiday into a day of protest 
against the Taft-Hartley law, 
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GREETINGS TO ALL LABOR 


“THE MODERN WAY 
TO FINANCE” 


TIME SALES 


AUTOMOBILES 
TRACTORS 


ankloan 


Capitol Hill in a futile attempt 
to stop passage of the bill. 
TRY TO AVOID STRIKES 

With the threat of Taft-Hartley 


unions were already looking for- 
ward to another day more than a 
year away when their ballots 
would insure repeal of the slave 
law. 


The words political action, previ- 
ously suspect among some unions 
wedded to the narrow bread-and- 
butter concept, were spoken eager- 
ly by thousands of labor officials | 
as realization sank in that Taft-| 
Hartley was really born on No- 
_-vember 5, 1946, when millions of 
' potentially pro-labor voters stayed 
at home and allowed the Repub- 
licans: to sweep into power with 
what they imaginatively called a) 
“mandate from the people.” 
GREEN PLEDGES ACTION i 


AFL Pres. William Green prom-' 
ised “the greatest politica] battle | 
ever waged by organized labor in} 
America.” 

Behind the grim pledges of la- 
bor’s top leaders was the driving 
force of millions of unionists who 
—once they had overcome their 
initial slowness in battling. the 
Taft-Hartley bill and similar legal 
monstrosities in the states—show- 
ed a militant spirit which broke | 
through old taboos and developed | 
new techniques of fighting. i 
PROTEST STOPPAGE 

The Republican state of Iowa 
led the way in April with a one-| 
day protest stoppage by 100,000 
AFL, CIO, railroad. and telephone 
workers, Unionists throughout the 
state downed. tools and some 20,- 
000 oiear tito the state capital 
to deme n trate against a proposed 
closed shop. an. 

In i‘ ‘weeks that followed, 
unity and*mass action became the 
byword down in the grass roots. 
In New York City the AFL and 
CIO staged giant rallies a week 
apart, but after passage of the 
Taft-Hartley bill. the state AFL 
announced it would shed its non- 
recognition policy and accept an 
offer of joint activity from the; 
CIO. In Los Angeles AFL and 
CIO leaders pooled their cars for 
a motorcade to Washington. In a 
few days the idea had snowballed 
into national prominence and all 
over the country workers were 
hopping into autos and heading for : 
| ; 


JEEPERS CREEPERS, what next? 


‘pound Jeep 
sie New-style, non 


ounces. 
cover girl Jacqueline Sutton, 


shadowing the entire year, the big 
unions sought to avoid the giant‘ 
Strikes that had swept the nation | 
the previous winter and settled! 
for moderate wage increases, con- 
centrating on fringe issues. Strikes | 
there were, however, and though 
smaller in size they were marked 
by more clashes with police, more 
bitterness. The government went 
into the injunction business in a 
big way, breaking a national coal 
strike and slapping a $3% million 
fine on the United Mine Workers 
(AFL). 

TEACHERS ON RAMPAGE 

Surprise strikers of the year 
were the nation’s teachers and 
telephone workers, whose  sub- 
standard conditions won out. over 
their deep conservatism and turn- 
ed them into scrappy picketline 
fighters. 

Civil liberties took a nose-dive 
during the year as the House com- 
mittee on un-American activities 
started hunting union leaders and 
in the South a revived Ku Klux 
Klan keynoted new assaults on | 
Negroes. 

The year was a tough one for | 
labor, but not any tougher than 
workers expected of the year 
ahead. 


Plane Tutors, 


The first of.a national Program, 
to. train high scheol aviation. in- 
Pree. HAR: RSM, DORR, yt 
University of. Vermont, with, th 
cooperation of. the Army. 
Forces. The courses are designed 
to improve the techniques of in- 
structors since only one high 
school in 11 teaches aeronautics | 
and only one instructor in seven 
has flown an airplane. 


The Unbare Streets 


Dear Old Mother Hubbard, | 
With naught in her cupboard, 
Had need to drive down to mar- 
ket. 
Her car was a nifty 
And got her there swiftly, 
But she couldn’t find where to 
park it. 


y 


Four beer bottles support a 2500. 


his singular demonstration of the strength of modern 
ag calicenbis Duraglas beer bottles, weighing 6 
half as much as ordinary bottles, support the Jeep and Hollywood 
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BARBECUED STEAKS 
CHOPS — CHICKEN 


‘ country.” 


ts i> wm hie 


“I read it on the radio.” That 


ON THE RADIC 


In recent years, newspaper own- 
| ers have been buying up more and 
more radio broadcasting stations, 


= |sounds strarige now, but mil- so they”are in a strategic position 
| ilions of people may soon be to move into the new field of ra- 


| saying it. Instead of listening to) 
| their radio sets, they will look 


‘at them and read “facsimile 
| Newspapers.” 
Turn a knob.on your recéiv- 


: |ing set, and it will print a news- 


RAY KELSEY 
|. President, Metal Polishers, Buf- 
| fers and Platers. 


LABOR BATTLES 
DICTATORSHIP 
IN NICARAGUA 


MEXICO CITY — According 
| to the American song hit “Man” 
dgua, Nicaragua” is a city of 
sunshine, dancing girls an 


fun. In fact, though, it is a city | waves to the receiving set, which Pp 


of terror where workers are 
clamped in jail for holding 


union meetings and where news- 
papers are fined for criticizing the 


paper right in your a ee 


complete with news, editorials, 
Photographs, advertisements, 


and “comic strips” for your 
children. Of course, you can 


| dio newspapers. 

| Fourteen newspaper publishers 
who own radio stations, three pa- 
‘pers which do not own stations, 
j and eight stations not owned by 
newspapers, are putting up money 
for “Broadcasters Facsimile Anal- 
ysis.” 

That is an organization formed 
to perfect the facsimile devices 
patented by Radio Inventions, Inc. 

That setup combines patents, 
big newspaper and radio interests, 
and a huge manufacturing com- 
pany, into one organization for 


turn it off—if the “kids” will Jet; control of facsimile newspapers. 


| you. 

This new development will bring 
tremendous changes in American 
life. Whether for better or worse, 
no one yet seems to know. It may 
bring a particularly dangerous kind 
of monopoly, or more competition 
and freedom. 


What are radio “facsimile news- 
papers”? How soon will they 
come? Who will control them, 
anc what do they portend? 


The first question can best be 
answered by comparing the new 
“eye radio’ with the old “ear 
- radio.” 

In the latter, some kind of sound 
goes into a microphone, which 
converts it into “electrical im- 


pulses.” They go out over the air 


reconyerts the impulses into the 
‘original sounds. 

In radio facsimile, the micro- 
iphone is replaced by a “scanner” 
which converts the blacks and 


There seem to be obvious monop- 
; Oly dangers in this, and monopoly 
is particularly harmful 
and newspapers, which have so 
much power to influence public 
opinion. 

If, however, the hand of mo- 
nopoly can be kept off this new 
development, it offers a chance for 
more competition and freedom in 


the radio and newspaper fields.’ 


There are several reasons for that. 

First, because “FM” stations can 
broadcast on nearly the same 
“wave length” without interfering 
with each other, there can be 
many more “FM” than “AM” sta- 
tions. Many newcomers can enter 
; the broadcasting business. 
' Secorid, “scanning” équipment 
for broadcasting facsimile news- 
apers can be bought for less than 
$10,000, a mere fraction of the 
cost of regular newspaper print- 
ing equipment. 

As one authority said, “facsimile 
eliminates the whole costly process 


| dictatorship. These facts were re-; grays of print and pictures into of stereotyping, rotary-press print- 


vealed by Gen. 


Sec. Armando’ electrical impulses. The latter are} /"5 and mail or carrier boy de- 


Amador of the Nicaraguan Feder- broadcast to facsimile receiving; very: It cuts in half the per- 


ation of Labor, who was forced to 


‘flee his. country to escape govern-, 


| ment. persecution. 


91: 
: The current, campaign of terror ically-t 
| started “last May 25, when Gen lack 


' Anastasia Somoza, former dictator, 
| organized a coup to,overthrow the 
country’s first elected. government 
in 15 years. 

Pres. Leonardo Arguello, the 
man Somoza threw out of office by 
force, was helping unions wipe out 
the slave labor conditions in for- 
ducing companies, Amador said. 
eign-owned mining and sugar-pro- 
Arguello encouraged unions 
start cooperatives and to organize 
politically—a policy regarded by 
foreign industrialists and 


menace to their profits. 

Somoza, one of the main part- 
ners of foreign—principally Ameri- 
can—hbig business groups, attacked 
Arguello’s office with armed troops 
and placed the government reins 
in the hands of his trusted under- 
ling, Benjamin Lacayo Sacasa. 

Since Somoza’s return, the union 
leader revealed, prices generally 
have gone up 30 percent, about 
(15,000 people have been thrown 
/out of jobs in basic industry and 
‘another 5,000 government em- 
; ployees are out of work. 

Reason, according to Amador, is 
that Somoza exercises monopoly 
control over some of the country’s 
key industries. The dictator has 
absolute control over meat sup- 
plies, Amador said, and the price 
of meat has gone up 100 percent 
since the end ‘6f May. 

A typical ‘example of Somoza’s 
unscrupulous dealings, Amador 
Said, was his handling of a $4% 
million loan from the Banco de las 
Americas granted just before the 
national elections. Though the 


country’s agricultural methods, 40 
percent of it was diverted to So- 
Amador 


moza’s 
charged. 


private use, 


_Sets, which reconvert the impulses 
into print and pictures. 
,, The impulses pass through chem- 
ated paper, turning it 
td gray.’*The paper un- 
winds from a rolltand there is 
;the faesimile newspaper before 
YOUR, YES. dake | 
_ Before -long, such. radio news- 
, Papers may print other colors in 
addition to black and ‘gray. 
Experiments with this invention 
began before the war, but it 
proved impractical at that time. 
The only kind of radio broad- 


to casting then was “amplitude modu-| born easily ... 


_lation,” or so-called “AM,” the 
kind most people still tise. It suf- 


{able noises in “ear radio” ‘and 
; blurs print and pictures received 
in “eye radio.” 

| Now a new kind of bréadcast- 
ing—“frequency modulation,” or 
“FM”—is coming into use. It is 
free from noises and prints clear- 
‘ly. Therefore, it makes facsimile 
newspapers practical. 

“Recording” sets, for receiving 
facsimile newspaners, are exnect- 
ed to sell for about $150 at first. 
Later, with quantity production, 
the price may drop below $100. 


For as little as $150, you may} 


sonnel and enormous overhead re- 
quisite to the operation of a con- 
ventional newspaper plant.” 


Just to start a new paper in 
even a moderate size town of 100,- 
{000 to 250,000, it is necessary to 
have a capital of at least a mil- 
{lion dollars, It requirés md* such 
amount of money to laufith a fac- 
simile newspaper. $B 
One writer who Has studied this 
subject says hopefully that fac- 
simile may “usher in a return to 
the early days of American jour- 
nalism, when new papers were 
when the chance 
to compete was open to all.” 
On the other hand, another 


their fers from “interference” or “dis-| Writer declares facsimile may .re- 
Nicaraguan partners as a direct tortion,” which makes objection- | Sult in “national newspapers .. . 


sent over the ether to all the 
breakfast tables in the land.” 

In other words, newspaper own- 
| ership and power would be even 
more concentrated than now. A 
, few big facsimile publishers would 
control the news and _ opinion 
reaching the entire country. - 

The smaller and weaker “dailies” 


' will be put out of business by fac- . 


, Simile newspapers, students of the 
_ problem agree. 

They also point out that, in the 
-name of “freedom of the press,” 
| facsimile newspaper publishers. will 


in radio ~ 


be able to get a set that will re-; try to abolish even such control as 
ceive both “FM” and “AM” pro-| the government now exercises over 
grams for your ears, plus facsimile | radio programs, through the Fed- 
newshapers for your eyes. eral Communications Commission. 

With these developments com-| Of course, government control 
ing, it would be foolish to pay aj Over any kind of newspapers. is 
high price now for a new set| dangerous, but it may not be more 
| which will receive nothing but the ; 80 than control by a few powerful 
old “AM” ear programs. | publishers. 


: Incidentally, manufacturers and Small wonder that Robert 
dealers like to sell “AM” sets, be-| Levitt, a. former official of the 


cause they know the purchasers| Hearst newspaper “chain,” said, 
| will have to come back soon and| “facsimile will render obsolete the 
ybuy. more -modern euipment.. That, Newspaper_as we know, it today. 
‘makes two sales and profits, in-| 


‘stead of one. we Peis, fo 
l One newspaper publisher, John Chaits ¢ 

'S. Knight, has finished a two-week “ ia . 
| What can I do? I can talk out 


ES was granted to improve the 


Total expenditures for . medical 


i 
| care and death expenses in the 


trial of facsimile broadcasting by it can I do? n talk ou 
The Nicaraguan labor leader ‘one of his papers, the Miami Her-| When others are silent. I can say 
came to Mexico, he said, to enlist aig and has announced he will 
| continent-wide support “to help ‘hegin “continuous publication” of 
obtain the liberty of labor and po- -g facsimile newspaper before the 
| litical leaders who are imprisoned end of this. year. 
|in Nicaragua and the restoration, Knight calls facsimile “the most 
of democratic liberties in my radical change in newspaper pub- 
lishing methods since the inven- 
ition of the typesetting machiné.” 
He says that “within a few years 
at most, facsimile promises you an 


man when others say money. I 
can ‘stay up when others are 
asleep. I can keép on working 
when others have stopped to play. 
I can give life big meanings when 
others give life little meanings. 1 
can say love when others say hate. 
I can say every man when others 
ea one man. I can try events by 
a hard test when others try them 


| U.S. more than doubled in the 10 entirely new concept of the daily| self to life when other men refase 


F 


from $3 billion to almost $634 
billion it is reported in new fed- 
eral figures. 


/ 


im from 1936 to 1946, rising 


newspaper.” Seas ee 
Other publishers say they ‘will 
“begin facsimile newsnaper ‘experi- 


‘ment in 1947 and 1948. 


by ‘an easy test. 
What ‘can Ido? 1 ‘can:give_my- 

‘Piemseives ‘fo life. — HORACE 

TRAUBEL. . 


ore 21 


- ready to strike for recogiiition of their union.:. , 
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Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, Ine. 


THE SCREEN ACTORS 


By RONALD REAGAN 
President, Screen Actors Guild, A. F. ‘of L. 


On a balmy Sunday evening in May just ten years ago, the | 


early editions of the Los Angelés morming papers carried the 


eight-column headlines: 


ACTORS WIN! AFL GUILD WINS! 

The headlines came just in time. Assembled in the Holly- 
wood Legion Stadium were several thousand motion picture 
actors — bit players, chdracter actors and stars — all of them 


For four years the film actors 
had been building their union or- 
ganization, the Screen Actors 
Guild, and pressing the producers 
for recognition. In 1935 they had 
added to their economic strength 
by affiliating with the American 
Federation of Labor, joining other 
organizations of performers in the 


. ae 


“We wish to express ° oursélves 
as being in favor of Guild (union) 
shop. . . . We expect to have con- 

; tarcts drawn between the Screen 
| Actors Guild and the studios be- 
i . ‘ ’ 

fore expiration of this week.” 

The stadium was in an uproar. 
The greatest of the entertainment 


President, Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen. 


| money but long on the spirit of 
personal sacrifice. 


The first organizing meeting of 

the Guild was held on July 12, 
| 1933, and the first minutes of the 
Guild show that the first mem- 
bers were Alan Mowbray, Morgan 
Wallace, Leon Ames, Bradley 
Page, Billy Sullivan, Richard Tuc- 
ker, Reginal Mason, Tyler Brooke, 
Kenneth Thomson, Alden Gay 
Thomson, James Gleason, Ralph 
| Morgan, Lucile Gleason, Ivan 
Simpson, Claude King and Boris 
Karloff. At this first meeting Ar- 
thur Vinton, Clay Clement, Charles 
| Starrett, C. Aubrey Smith and 
| wiara Robertson became mem- 
| bers. 

Among others who joined the 
Guild in its first month$:and who 
are still prominent were Groucho 

Marx, James Cagney,:'Ralph Bel- 


‘}lamy, George Raft, Eddie Cantor, ! 


Chester “Morris, Robert’ Montgom- 


ery, Fredric’ March, Adolphe Men- 


jou, Edward Arnold and Jean 
Hersholt. 


At its first meeting, the Guild's 
‘Board of Directors adopted the 
motto: “He best serves himself 
who serves others.” 

The early discussions ranged the 
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BEATTY REFRIGERATION €0. 


AUTHORIZED DEALER. 


A. F. of L. international, the <As- | 
sociated Actors and Artists ~of 
America, popularly known as “the 
Four A’s.” 


And how, on the evening of Sun- 


industries had accepted a union| field of actors’ problems in the 
shop contract with a union of| motion picture industry. It is un- 
actors. As the stars and other|derstatement to say that condi- 
actors filed out of the stadium! tions were bad. Actors were at | 
onto the streets of Hollywood, the the mercy of a group of “rugged | 


newsboys already were shouting | individualists” in the studios. Many 


, 


“Sunday. The then executive sec-. 


day, May 9, 1937; the die was cast. 
For weeks previously, small méet- 
ings had been held in actors’ 
homes. Every star had been ask- 
ed: “Will you support a strike b 
the Sereen Actors Guild if it is 
necessary to win a contract with 
the motion picture producers?” 


More than 98 per cent had an-' 


Swered “Yes!” Now they were 
gathered in the Hollywood Legion 
Stadium, along with their fellow 
actors and actresses, to register 
an official vote. 


Robert Montgomery, then presi- 
dent of the actors’ union, opened 
the meeting with a report on the 
progress of negotiations. The Guild 
and its thousands of actor mem- 
bers, he said, had waited a long 
time and the motion picture pro- 
ducers had stalled a long time. 
The -deadline had arrived. The 
actors were determined and ready 
to strike if necessary to obtain 
recognition ‘of their union. Would 
the actors have to close down the 
studios to show ‘they meant busi- 
ness? 


Bob Montgomery explained that 
on this Sunday morning, in a final 
effort and as a last resort, the 
Guild’s Negotiating Committee ‘had 
called at the home of Louis B. 
Mayer, head of Metro-Goldwyn- 


| those stirring headlines: 
| AFL GUELD WINS! 


| Behind those headlines were 
| four long years of struggie for 
, Union recognition, for improve- 

ment of what had been deplorable 
| working -conditions, for establish- 
ment off fair minimum wages for 
actors. The story really starts on 
a May evening in 1933, when six 
i actors met in the Thomson home 
|in Hollywood. The six were Ralph 
| Morgan, Grant Mitchell, Berton 
Churchill, George Miller, Kenneth 
; Thomson and Alden Gay Thom- 
_ son. 

A blanket 50 per cent pay cut 
for all actors had just been an- 
nounced. That hurt. And thé lit- 
tle group wanted to do something 
about it. They talked that May 
night of 1933 of forming a Self- 
governing organization of all mo- 
‘tion picture actors to gain fair 
economic ‘conditions for actors. It 
was late when the little meeting 
| broke up, but no one was tired. 
, The Screen 
conceived. 
| The official birth date of the 
| Guild was June 30, 1933, when 
articles of incorporation were filed. 
In the preceding weeks, there had 
been many discussions of the Guild 


Actors Guild had been | 


; had no definite rest periods be- 
‘tween calls to work. An actor 
; might work all day to midnight 
'or after and then have to be back 
,on the set at 8 am. 

| There were no stipulated meal 
periods—and, I assure you, actors 
are just the same as other per- 
| sons. They get hungry and need 
to eat once in a while. 

There was no limitation on the 
‘number of hours an actor could 
‘be required to work in the course 
of a week and many actors were 
forced to work extremely long 
[Hows without. reason or justifica- 
tion—and without overtime pay. 
Just because we were. actors, we 
were considered by the employers 
''as somehow different from the 
| other workers in the studios. 


And then, of course, thére was. 


the little matter of that blanket 
50 per cent pay cut which ‘the 
Studios had put into effect for 
actors. The crafts which were or- 
| ganized in the Americah Federa- 
tioh of Labor had their unions to 


' 


ings—but the actors had nothing 
until they formed the Sereen Ac- 
tors Guild. When it became ap- 
parent that the Guild was here to 
stay, that actors now had an or- 


help them resist such an unrea-: 
, Sonable blanket cut in their earn- |}. 


Dallas E. Beatty, Owner 


Telephone 9718-20777 | 329 £ast Market St. 
Sl SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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AUTO WRECKERS 


JIM JACKSON 
Phone 4434 _ Call Us-for An Estimate 
GRIFFIN ond CATTLEMAN LANE 
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Mayer and one of the most power-, idea, participated in by many ac- 
ful employers in the motion pic-| tors. There were discussions on 
ture industry. With Mr. Mayer at' the studio sets and in the privacy 


producers withdrew the 50 per! 
cent pay cut after it had been in 


ANTHONY PETTI 


this meeting was Joséph M. 
Schenck, just as powerful. Among 
those representing the Guild were 
such stars as Franchot Tone and 
Ralph Morgan, 
Montgomery. 

And now Bob Montgomery pro- 


in addition to. 


of the actors’ homes. Sometimes, 
cars would be parked quite a way 
from the meeting place, for actors 
remembered the alleged blacklists 
which followed a 1929 effort of 
Actors’ Equity Association to or- 
ganize in the motion picture field. 


effect about four or five weeks. 

Then _ started the actors’ four- 
year struggle for union recogni- 
tion and a union shop contract, 
for without a contract with the 


Ea to represent them, the 
re ithe there could be no union 


FURNITURE CO. 


When it was decided to file ar- | 
ticles of incorporation, Alan Mow- | 
bray wrote a check for $50—and | 
went home to find he had left 
retary of the Guild, Kenneth. himself a bank balance of $10. | 
Thomson, read the words sowly: The original group was short on 


duced a nondescript-looking piece 
of paper which Messrs, Mayer and 
Schenck had signed that fateful 


‘motion 


| security and but little improve- 


ment in economic conditions for 

picture actors. 
When the average person thinks 

of motion picture actors, hé thinks 


' (Coritinued on Page 12) 


101 HIGHWAY — Opposite Rodeo Grounds 
Telephone 5593 SALINAS, CALIF. 
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257-259 MAIN STREET 
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Norman Refrigeration Co. 


REFRIGERATION -- AIR CONDITIONING 
Authorized York Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


Dealer and Service 
Sales & Service 


250 EL CAMINO REAL NORTH 
Phones 6670 - 7975 Salinas, Calif. 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 
Mixed Drinks -- Fine Foods 


THE NEW DEAL 


Restaurant -- Bar -- Club Room 
ROBERT W. NETTO, Owner 


Telephone 1-3-0 526 SAN BENITO ST. 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 
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SMITH-MENZEL MOTOR COMPANY 


STUDEBAKER SALES & SERVICE 


Parts ond Accessories 


PHONE 260 


160 SAN BENITO ST. HOLLISTER, CALIF. 
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ACME WELDING WORKS 


Auto & Truck Repairing — Parts & Accessories 
156 WILLIAMS RD. PHONE 4794 SALINAS 
CHEVRON STATION—Lubrication - Wheel Balancing 
Car Washing - Steam Cleaning 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


Salinas Valley Auto Wrecking 


Automotive Service with a Reputation 
ERNEST ROWE 
420 E. MARKET ST. 


PHONE 6292 SALINAS 
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ECONOMY DRUG CO. 


A California Institution 
SALINAS STORES—233 MAIN, 409 MAIN 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
Other Branches San Luis Obispo, Santa Maria, Visalia, Hanford 
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Felix Marsh Transfer 
Van and Storage Company 
Moving -- Storage -- Packing -- Shipping 


17 SO. PEARL - P. O. Box 481 - Phone 5663 
— SALINAS 
Seated ienei 


Exclusive Local Member 


Mayflower Warehouses 


A Nation-wide Organization of Furniture Warehouses 
Selling Mayflower Van Service 


Agents for Areo Mayflower Nation 


- CALIFORNIA 
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-wide Furniture Movers. 
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SCREEN ACTORS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of glamorous stars and fabulous 
, Salaries. Unfortunately, big sums, 
like big names, make big news; 
and the public has been misled 
‘consistently by violent exaggera- 
tions in publicity reports of sal- 
aries paid to top stars—those few 
personalities whose income is 
based on boxoffice value. You may | 
have heard of the screen actor 
who remarked: 
“Sure, I get $500 a week. But | 
I worked only four weeks last 
year, six weeks the year before 
and three weeks the year before 
| that.” 
| Of more than 7000 actors in the 
motion picture industry, not more 
than 600 or 700 at any one time 
are under term contract—a con- 
|tract giving them a _ reasonable 
| amount of permanency of employ- 
/ment. All the others are free- 
lance actors who have no perma- | 
'nent employment and who work} 
‘from studio to studio and Boca 
| picture to picture—wherever they 
| are able to find a role to play. 


Political Song. 
For Labor Day 


Celebrations 


AFL Labor Day rallies through- | 
out the country have been chogen 
for the introduction of a new song 
written by Jack Lawrence, writer 
of popular hit tunes. 

Entitled “Have a Heart, Taft- 
Hartley, Have a Heart,” the song 
is aimed at the foes of the labor 
movement who foisted the Taft- 
Hartley law upon the nation’s 
workers. 

Mr. Lawrence, a member of the 
American Federation of Musicians: 
and the American Federation Dow 
Radio Artists, was so incensed» at 
the injustices, -contained,. in: the 
labor-regulating measure that he; 


favorite medium,-song writing. 

Turning from love to politics 
has not spoiled the quality of Mr. 
Lawrence’s work, according to re- 
ports received about the song. It 
is a rollicking political jingle. 
which, if it catches on, may well 
prove to be embarrassing to la- 
bor’s enemies in Congress. This 
is especially true with an election 
year coming up in 1948. 

The following excerpt is a sam- 
ple of the style of the song: 
* “It’s no joke Taft-Hartley, it’s 
no joke— 
’Cause you're dealin’ 
| democratic folk— 
| 


with a 


Maybe now you're settin’, gloat- 
in’ 

| But when Labor starts a-votin’ 

| Then your fancy bills ‘ll all go 

up in smoke; 


Politics! Politics! 


| I don’t like it when they play 


me dirty tricks—” 

Mr. Lawrence is well known to 
the devotees of the products of 
Tin Pan Alley. Each year he man- 
ages to turn out one or more of 
the hit tunes. He is remembered 
for such songs as “Linda,” “Sym- 
phony,” “All or Nothing at All,” 
“If I Didn’t Care” and “Sleepy 
Lagoon.” 

A sidelight to the introduction 
of the new song is the story of 
Mr. Lawrence’s difficulty in ob- 
taining the services of a music 
publisher. When told of the sub- 
ject matter, they almost. invari- 
ably told him they were _not ir 
terested. The same was found 


panies and radio stations. Appar-: 
ently, they know which interests 
will protect them, and so they 
steered clear of any material pre- 
senting labor’s side of the story.’ 

After much effort on his part, 
Lawrence arranged with Mercury 
Records .for .a recording of the. 
song performed by the Prarie 
Ramblers. 

The Ramblers will introduce the 
song to the assembled - Labor. Day 
crowds. which will .jam Soldier's 
Field in. Chicago for the rally. 
sponsored by the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor. The Ramblers, 
however, will be unable to per- 
form the. song over their home 
station WLS in Chicago, which has 
banned its use. 

(*Reprinted by special permis- 
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turned his talents: to..work in his}. 


Je true with the’recording com } 


don. of. Whsle “Music Oatp-, New | 
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FURNITURE CO. 


PHONE 5375 


101 HIGHWAY NORTH SALINAS 
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LAWRENCE. NURSERY 
1022 DEL MONTE AVE. 
SALINAS Phone 4997 
& 


A FULL LINE OF 
}.b ups , BEDDING PLANTS -- SHRUBS -- TREES 
isterds SSAMELIAS - TREE PEONIES 
eo ae ane itt 4 ® ers ‘s 
f bis. > » WE DELIVER : 


CALIFORNIA CLEANERS 


MAIN PLANT 


437 E. ALISAL STREET 
Phone 4164 


Office — 34 W. GABILAN 
Across from City Hall — Phone 3334 


Substation — 22 CURTIS ST. 


Free Pick Up and Delivery Service 
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TIFFANY MOTOR 
COMPANY - 


SALES & SERVICE 


SAN BENITO AT SOUTH STREET 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE 780 . 
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RETREADING and RECAPPING 
Passenger and Truck Tires 


* 


; : ; | FISHING TACKLE 
Liz, : | GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


DEANE TIRE SERVICE 


Phone 5485 
MONTEREY & E. GABILAN 


yy 
TP DR. 


Gj 
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Colombia, situated in the extreme northwest ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 
‘of South America, is 448,794 square miles in 
area and has a population of 9,523,200. Co- 
lombia is bounded by Panama in the north, 
Venezuela and Brazil in the east, Ecuador 
and Peru in the south, and the Pacific Ocean 
in the west. The country, traversed by three 

| ranges of the Andes, produces various agricultural products as well as | the well-known entertainer, Hazel 
; valuable minerals. The capital is Bogota. Colombia is a member of the Scott. 
; General Assembly and of the Security Council of the United Nations. — 
| Her representative on the Council is Dr. Alfonso Lopez. Her flag carries 
+ 'three unequal horizontal stripes, ranging yellow, blue, red from top.' 


Stop Exploit 

' @ 2 . 
omes ic re | Ol good job done in a minimum of | 
e time by a scientifically trained, 


By ARTHUR A. ELDER self-respecting worker. 


s In turn, the domestic worker 


For the Workers Education Bureau of America would then “be-able. to earn a. de- 
cent living, have regular hours, 


__. Among the lowest paid persons in the whole American eco-| and consequently less worry. about | 
nomic picture has traditionally been the domestic worker. Be-| her personal security. 1 «.' 


fore the war, it is estimated that there were about two million ‘TECHNIQUES OR Bs 
men and women in domestié service. Statistics @Héut the equal ||°™ CAE, ATION Bk aceicess 

‘ ; ei . {|| *Bowecomplish thesé*ends, ‘any 
number employed at any one point.ctheir average wage, their ona) of “several: different organiza- 


Here’s another New York con-: 
gressman who votes 100 per cent | 
for Labor and the common people. 
Powell is a Negro, pastor of a big | 
church in New York. His wife is! 


SALINAS 


er who would be. enabled to serve | 
/@ number of households. Under | 
this sort of arrangement, the aver- | 
age housewife would pay the same | 
for two or three days’ (or equiva- | 
dent) housework tlt she paid for | 
; 60-70 hours a week before the| 
war. But she would then get a| 
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FARMERS MERCANTILE 
| COMPANY 


Since 1905 


Phone 7383 
HOLLISTER 


SALINAS 
KING CITY 


15 WEST ALISAL ST. 
WATSONVILLE 


specific duties and working con- 
ditions, are generally not as avail-| and the stigma on this type of 
‘able regarding domestic workers| work? 8W great, aside from the low 
as they are in other fields of work.| wage involved, that as the war 
The difficulties facing this group! Manpower emergency set in, do- 
Lief “Adierean workers ara. com: mestic workers flocked to war in- 


dustry. Many learned skills and 
pounded out of low wages, long] 41) had a taste of decent wages, 


hours, lack of protective legisla-| hours, and working conditions. 
tion, lack of organization, and bad| Their new experiences created a 
employer-employee relations. It is| natural unwillingness to return to 
important for union members to| household employment as long as 


tioh patterns might: be followed. 
il€might seen?! advisable to link 
‘training with employment. The 
domestic worker might be trained 
and then, if she chooses, line up 
a group of employers on her own 
initiative and work out her own 
schedule. She might join a group 
of domestic workers who form a 
| cooperative group that lines up 
the jobs and assigns people to 
handle them. A third possibility 
would be to organize strong unions 


Labor Day Greetings 
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SALINAS LAUNDRY AND 


understand these difficulties and,| 


. the proposals that have been made 
to cope with them. 


1 
Domestic workers are drawn 


from the marginal groups of so- 
-ciety. The great majority are 
women, with a _ proportionately 
high percentage of Negroes, both 
male and female. With employ- 
ment opportunities normally re- 
. Stricted for these groups, they are 
forced to household employment 
as the only means of earning a 
living. 
UNPROTECTED BY SOCIAL 
SECURITY LAWS 

Because of the difficulties that 
were assumed to exist, domestics 
were exempted from the social 
security legislation of the middle 
thirties. State wage-hour laws ex- 
cept domestic workers from their 
protective provisions. Certain 
states having child labor laws sim- 
Ulagty do not apply them to do- 
mestic~ employees. 

Employers and employees sel- 
dom have any distinct notion of 
how to handle their relations with 
each other; negative patterns are 
too often set among the employers 
over they bridgé, fible or. back 
fence. Thé result is frequently a 
mountain of unsolved grievances. 

Some of the grievances arise out 

; of the very character of the work. 

It is impossible to serve early 
breakfast, stay around until the 
supper dishes are done, and work 
an eight-hour day. There is no 
clear definition of the jobs in- 
volved, or proper distinction be- 
tween heavy and light work. Des- 
pite the wartime magazine car- 
toons (typical: the madam agree- 
ing to the domestic worker’s use 
of her sable coat every Thursday), 
there is no standard contract or 
understanding in the initial hiring 
of the vast majority of these em- 
ployees. 

Grievances were so widespread 


t 
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| SOLUTION 


it can possibly be avoided. of domestic workers, the unions | 
jin turn operating hiring halls | 
through which weekly schedules 
could be lined up. Whichever of 
these alternatives is followed by 
employees, it is no less important 
that the housewife-employer be 
given orientation through civic 
clubs, YW’s, etc., regarding her 
responsibilitiés. Alertness would 
be needed to avoid tendencies to- 
ward petty racketeering which are 
| too apt to occur in any employ- 
ment agency type of setup. 
Whatever solution is adopted 
must grow out of the recognition 
that the problems of domestic 
workers are our problems. By end- 
ing the exploitation of this group 
we shall increase our chances of 
lasting prosperity through raising 
the income level, and purchasing 


i : power, of an important section of 
lowing suggestions have been 


the population. 
made: (1) Wages must be com- 


parable to those paid in industry; : ° 7e 
(2) Hours must be cut down to|]. Recruit Specialist 
the level worked in industry; (3) 


The work must be considered skill- 
ed and dignified (a condition| 
which can be met if the workers 
are trained in scientific#methods 
and working conditions are adjust- 
ed accordingly); and (4) Social 
security protection must be ex- 
tended to household employees. 


Under these circumstances, do- 
mestic work could become a nor- 
mal occupation attracting those 
whose inclinations and skills run 
in that direction. However, other 
factors would necessarily have to 
be considered. With proper or- 
ganization it would not be pos- 
sible for any moderate income 
family to monopolize the services 
of a domestic worker. Instead, by 
paying an adequate wage rate per | FRANK P. FENTON 
hour. and getting a specific num- 
ber of hours per week, the house-| Frank Fenton is organization di- 
wife would help provide part of a/rector for the American Federa- 


The problems involved are two- 
fold: the need for solving the 
grievances of the domestic em- 
ployee; the need for meeting the 
demand for household workers. 
For the present, those who are in 
domestic service are benefitting 
by the wartime shortage—wages ! 
are higher, conditions of work are | 
at least partially set on hiring, 
and frequently provision is made 
for a distinction between “heavy” 
and “light” work. But those who. 
sincerely seek a solution to the | 
problems involved cannot afford 
to wait until a new depression sets 
in to force these marginal work- 
ers back to poor conditions in the 
least desirable occupations. 


To solve the problem, the fol- 


decent living for a domestic work-tion of Labor. Sg 


DRY CLEANING 


Quality - Service - Dependability 


121 E. GABILAN STREET 
Phone 7343 
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Salinas Dressed Beef Co., Inc 


WHOLESALE BUTCHERS 


U.S. Inspected No. 867 


Office Phone 4854 


_ Abattoir ~ 


1 Griffin Street 


Res. Phone 4481 
Salinas 
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LABOR DAY 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
TO ALL LABOR 
FROM 


“ CATERPILLAR” 


| King City — Phone 222 Salinas — Phone 8036 


"LOCAL" FAVORITES 


Bottied By 


SALINAS SODA WORKS 
PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO. of SALINAS | 
101 Natividad St. | 


SALINAS | 


Greetings to All Labor 
from 


DON HULTZ. 
_ GENERAL TIRE 
COMPANY 


Factory Control KRAFT SYSTEM Tire Renewing 


he GENERAL tre | 


Phone 6654 


John and Front Street 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


One of the Best 
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ADOLPH SABATH = 
This Dlinois Congressman is one 
of labor’s best friends, with prac- 
tically a 100 percent record of sup- 
port to the union cause in many. 
terms of service. q 
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outh American | 


Unions Progress 


“Chiquita Banana,” “Managua Nicaragua,” the “rainy nights 
1 Rio.” and the “awful lotta coffee in Brazil” are reawakening 
our interest in our neighbors to the south, whom we have over- 
looked to some degree since the days of hemisphere defense 
and wartime unity. Our hit tunes are not helping to dispel the 
stereotype of South America as a vacation land and home of 
revolutions, gauchos and romantic cabelleros, although these 
are undoubtedly goodwill factors. The fact remains that there 
has not been a conscious continuance of our prewar efforts at 
inter-American cooperation, and unless we manifest our en- 
thusiasm for closer and more varied relations we may lose the 
meaningful ties of the good neighbor policy. 
' Pan-American Week, last April 

4 to April 20, commemorated are developing industrially. 
the first International Conference; WE MUST NOT GENERALIZE 


of American States meeting in| Generalizations about South 
Washington in 1890. The observ-! America are a cause for some an- 


ances expressed a recognition of 
our common bonds and hopes for 
greater cooperation among west- 
ern hemisphere nations, not mere- 
ly in terms of buying and selling, 
but also in interchange of ideas, 


CALIF. STATE 


tagonism, for there are 20 separ- 
ate republics with different eco- 
nomic, social: and political charac- 
teristics. However, due to their 
fairly common background and 
the predominantly agricultural 


LABOR BACKS | 


working class, large-scale labor 
organization’ has been rare. In- 
stead, the individual governments 


cultures, and economic planning. 
Labor has a real stake in inter- 
American, as in all international, 


(0 AVE Be cae for with the knowledge| became aware of the advantages 
| that the economies of all nations | in increased purchasing ,power, 
ee ee | are interdependent, there is 4) national health, literacy and pro- 

With a warning from Jerry; Challenge in promoting worldwide ductivity that improved working 
Voorhis, secretary of the Co-} action for higher standards of liv-| conditions and decent wages might 
operative League of the U.S.A., stil] | lig everywhere. ; : provide. For the most part, in 
ringing through the auditorium | ALL LABOR HAS SAME. GOAL ' South America, the gains which 
that “danger signals of another de-! The fundamental solidarity. of; United States,workers made 
pression are visible” the California) labor. groups all over the world; through collective action, later re- 
Federation of Labor 45th conven-| which are striving to obtain se-;inforced by law, have sprung di- 
tion unanimously adopted a resolu-! cure living and working condi-| rectly from, government action. 
tion urging members to join exist-| tions in which they can best con-| Employers, many representing for- 
ing cooperatives and assist in form- | tribute to society; is the base on|eign capital, feared a strong labor 
ing new ones. | which Pan-American labor rela- movement and provided more sat- 

Going all out in support of con-; tions most naturally are built. Ajisfactory conditions to ward off 
sumer cooperatives the resolution! brief idea of the industrial, social} mass activity. All 20 nations have 
“urges the American Federation of: and historical background of|some form of government labor 


| cause consumers cannot buy what | 


Labor to do itsartmost to strengthen 
labor participation in the consumer 
cooperative movement.” : 

Voorhis, a former epbgressman, | 
well known to. the delegates as a 
staunch friend of union labor was! 
repeatedly applauded. as he out- 
lined the picture ahead. of the na- 
tion. 

Declaring that “some of. the 
things I want most to say have al- 
ready been better said by the A. 
F. of L. itself,” he quoted from the 
July issue of Labor’s Monthly 
Survey: 

“ ‘Consumers are being priced out 


of the market. Demand is falling; for foreign markets were cut off| 


slightly or not at all. Shoes are:still 
selling at $7 to $12, while shoe} 
factories cut production and lay off | 
3,000. workers. 

““*Prices of men’s shorts, overalls, 
women’s cotton dresses are up from | 
100% to 137% above pre-war and 
clothing prices generally 84%; be- 


off. Prices are coming down et 
| 


they need at such prices, demand | 
has fallen off, production is being | 
cut, clothing factories have laid off 
10,000 workers. These and similar | 
production cuts in other industries | 
caused a total loss of 250,000 jobs| 
in American factories from March 
to May, 1947’.” 


South and Central America’s; legislation—1i countries provide 
workers should help clarify the! social insurance, minimum wages, 
Specific areas in whieh there is; maximum hours, and paid vaca- 
a sground despitel great dif-| tions, and the rest have laws con- 
fefénces Lin” economic “déyelopment | cerning at least one of these. We 
and. social ‘institutions. *~ ‘| eannot fail to say, however, that 

Retarde@ by geographical isola-| existence of legislation alone is 
tion, conquest, and exploitation, ; meaningless in many cases, for en- 
most of the Latin American na-/| forcement is weak, and standards 
tions have had a very limited in-|loose enough for far-below ade- 
dustrial growth, and have devel-| quate conditions. Laws have 
oped their rich mineral and agri-| proved most useful where a strong 


cultural resources for the advan- 
tage of foreign industry. World 
War I and the depression of the 
30s stimulated activity however, 


and: imports limited, encouraging 


labor movement backed them up. 


‘New York Tug Fleet Is 
Using 2-Way FM Radio 


the growth of domestic industry | Two-way frequency-modulation 
to. utilize the excess of raw mate-| radio communication has been in- 
rials and demand for manufac- | Stalled by the New York Central 
tured goods. Argentina leads| Railroad for speeding lightered 
South American production, main- | freight service in the harbor 
ly in textiles, meat and food pro-| areas. 

cessing; Uruguay, though a tiny | Each tugboat has a two-way set 
nation, is also a great manufac- | in the pilothouse “which is in di- 
turing country, mainly due to gov-| rect contact with the tug dis- 
ernment support and operation of| patcher’s office. At the present 
new business, while Brazil, Mex- | time, 11 of the fleet of 24 tugs 
ico, Peru, Chile and Cuba also:are so fitted out. 


A GOOD YEAR—FOR THEM 


j 


Pointing out that “250 giant cor- |" 


porations control two-thirds of all! 
the manufacturing facilities of this | 
whole country,’ Voorhis solemly: 
warned: | 

“This is exactly the kind of situa- 
tion we had in the 1920’s. And we 
know what, happened. in 1929. We 
are determined not to let it happen 
again if we can help it. And we 
have got to help it — not only for! 
our sakes but for the sake of the! 
whole world. 

“Tf America suffers a bad depres-}; 
sion everybody in this hall knows! 
what Russia and Russia’s agents all]! 
over the world will try to do. If 
people are going to be free it is up 
to us to see that no depression 
comes to America.” 

To prevent a depression, he said, 


: the people’s buying power must be 


kept up to the same level as their 
production and the way to do that 
is for everyone to join a cusomer | 
cooperative. 

As national secretary of the co- 
operative league of the United 
States Mr. Voorhis extended to un- 
ion labor “wholehearted, and. prac- 
tical assistance” in the cooperative 
program, and suggested that local 
unions and: individuals. communi- 


’ 
! 


cate. with Associated Cooperatives, : 


815 Lydia St., Oakland, for fur- 
ther information. 

ad i tA ‘ u 4j 
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\lican domestic hatchetman, and in. the 


Take a good look at these smiling faces. You may have a chance 
to vote: against one. in the. 1948 Presidential. election. On. the left 
is the GOP foreign policy spokesman, Sen. Arthur H, Vanden- 
berg (Mich), on the right Sen. Robert A. Tatt (O.), chief Repub- 
: a middle (his usual posi- 
tion), New York's Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. say-nothing specialist. 
(Federated Pictures) 
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Floods in West 
Cost $900,000,000 


Workers, already plagued by 
rising food prices which have sent 
the cost of living upward in recent 
weeks, can get no comfort from 
reports of damage caused by floods 
in the corn belt states. Soil loss 
- and crop damage will serve to in- 
crease the upward pressure on food 
prices. 

The Soil Conservation Service 
reported flood and storm damages 
in Iowa, Missouri and Illinois in 

June exceeded $900,- 
000; : 

Upland soil Joss and crop dam- 
age alone cost about $683,000,000, 
R. H. Musser, regional conserva- 
tor for the service, said. The dam- 
age to flood plains of the larger 
streams was about $217,000,000. 
The service’s. original estimate 
was $500,000,000. 

Soil loss by sheet erosion, ex- 
elusive of major tributary bottom- 
land areas in the three states, 
amounted to more than 491,000 


tons, and 186,000,000 tons were re-. 


moved by gully, roadside and 
stream-bank erosion. — 

About 40,000 acres of crop and 
pasture land were destroyed for 
further crop or pasture use by 


MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


“THEY'RE NOT GOING TO PUSH ME AROUND!” 


Matter of Routine 


TRAMP: “T’ve asked for money, 
I’ve begged for money, and I’ve 
cried for money, mum.” 

LADY: “Did you ever think of 
working for it, my man?” 

TRAMP: “No mum, You see, 
Fm going through the alphabet 
and haven’t come to W yet.” 


The Fresh Thing! 


TRAFFIO COP: “Say, you! 
Didn’t you see me wave at you?” 

SWEET YOUNG THING: “Yes, 
but you’re wasting your time. ’'m 
engaged to be married.” 


| Head of Teamsters | 


AKKK Union 


“There’s room in this country 
|for a third labor organization!” 


Those are the words of Grand 
Dragon Samuel Green, who for 
many months®now has been scrap- 
ing up 1000 new Kluer-suckers for 
another. public “naturalization” 


‘| ceremony on Stone Mountain near 


Atlanta as the opening big gun in 
a national campaign to revive the 
hooded order. 

The Grand Dragon explained 
that what he has in mind is a 
KKK labor union to compete with 


the AFL’ and CIO. This KKK/}: TITLE INSURANCE & GUARANTY COMPANY 


white but would also ban Catho- | 


“union” would not only be lily- 


lics, Jews, the foreign-born and all 
those who are not Klan-minded 


| politically. 


This is not just another night- 


| riding Kluer’s nightmare—there 


gully erosion and 15,000 acres ad-| 


jacent to streams were wiped out 
by stream-bank erosion. 


ere ener tenet 


The Pig Is Champ 


Maybe the cow jumped over the 
moon, but” present pork chop 


prices indicate that the pig|Brotherhood of Teamsters andjhe bilked them of $35,000 in the 


DANIEL J. TOBIN 


is enough substance in it to put 
every real unionist in America on 
guard. 

One abortive sign of its reality 
was the emergence in South Caro- 
lina not long ago of a Klan-in- 
| spired “Anglo-Saxon Union.” 


justifiable Homicide? 


| 
From press items we glean the 


following jewel: 

“Sam Murman, 65, owner of a 
west side apartment house, today 
was held, in Los Angeles Coynty 
jail at his own request to escape. 
the possible vengeance of veterans 
he allegedly swindled in a rent 
fraud. Victims of the reported 
swindle said he attempted to 
squeeze 67 families into 12 units 


President of the ‘International /in* his apartment house and that 


jumped over the cow.—ST.LOUIS|member of the AFL Executive| deal.” 


UNION LABOR ADVOCATE. 


Committee, ‘ 


Have you had enough? 


Labor Day Greetings 


from 


MISSION CREAMERIES, Inc. 


PROTECTED DAIRY PRODUCTS 


20 EAST ALISAL STREET, SALINAS 
‘800 LIGHTHOUSE-AVE., MONTEREY 


Phone 7583 
Phone 6429 


MILK - ICECREAM - FROZEN FOODS 


WATSONVILLE. 
SALINAS 


SANTA CRUZ: 


SAN JOSE 
MONTEREY 


Labor Day Greetings 


from 


MAC’S CAFE 
RESTAURANT AND BAR 


Telephones: 5493 - 8208 


213 - 215 MONTEREY STREET 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


TOM and VIRGINIA IVY, Props. 


Laber Day Greetings 


from 


Hank's Drug Store 


Prescription Specialists 


EXCLUSIVE COSMETICS 


315 MAIN STREET 
Phone 8053 


604 E. ALISAL ST. 
Phone 4668 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


GREETINGS TO LABOR 
Wholesale Cold Storage—Food Locker Service 


Salinas Freezer-Storage Company 


P. O. Box 179 — Phone 4323 


347 N. MAIN STREET 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


Labor Day, Greetings 


from 


_ SALINAS TITLE GUARANTEE 


COMPANY 


Affiliated with 


E. J. DRUSSEL, Vice President and Manager 


Title Insurance Escrows 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


Telephone 7615 


Labor Day Greetings 


from 


~ Monterey County Title and 
Abstract Company _ 


NELSON FAULKNER, Manager 


SALINAS, 


MONTEREY 


Phon e 8011 


‘ Dee gett 8 oss 
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Greetings to All Labor on Labor Day 


from 


RALPH E. MYERS 
Company 


Lettuce - Carrots -Broccoli- Peas-Brands -Remco - Farm Fresh - Kool Head-Lucky Star 


Packs -- SNO-Pack -- Chilled-Pak 


P. 0. Box 1249 Phone 4811 = L. D. 3823 


SALINAS : CALIFORNIA 


Labor Day Greetings to All Labor on Labor Day 


from 


Lewis A. Terven Co. 


Packers and Shippers of 
FRESH BUNCHED AND TOPPED CARROTS 


‘HIGH SCORE’ GOLD’N FRESH 


_. TELEPHONE 8061 P.0.BOX 192 | 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


tgopprat 


LABOR DAY GRE 
FROM 


SAN CARLOS 
CANNING 
COMPANY 


ANGELO LUCIDO, President 


Canners of 
CALIFORNIA SARDINES 


BRANDS 
VALERA DIXIELAND 


PRODUCERS OF FISH MEAL AND FISH OIL 


Main Office and Plant: 
SPENCE AND WAVE 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Office: 260 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
FROM 


MONTEREY BAY 
PACKING CO. 


Packers and Shippers 


ite 
ve 


BRANDS: “BRONCO” — “PINTO” 


Tel. Castroville 2011 P. O. Box 202 


CASTROVILLE, CALIF. 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
FROM 


Hotel Cominos and Gril 
Cominos Pastel Room 
Cominos Garage 
Town House & Tap Room 
Hotel Cominos 


101 HIGHWAY ON MISSION TRAIL 


150 MAIN STREET 


Phone 4856 


IN THE HEART OF THE LETTUCE VALLEY 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
FROM 


BEATTIE MOTORS 


INC. 


“Featuring Friendly Service”’ 


LINCOLN 


Telephone 4151 


Franklin and Washington Streets 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


How full ts your reservoir ? 


proof way to build an emergency fund. They’re the 
safe, sure way to reach the financial security and inde- 
pendence you're working for. 


When the streams shrink to trickles and it just won’t 
rain, it’s mighty comforting to know that there’s a full 
reservoir of water to see you through the dry spell. 


But when your income shrinks to a trickle, or stops, 
what then? How full is your reservoir of dollars? 


Unless it’s full to overflowing—unless you have all 
the money you'll ever need—it isn’t full enough. An? 
in that case, it’s up to you to keep on saving! 

Today, that’s a cinch if you save the easy, automatic 
way ... buying U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 

These regular, systematic Bond purchases are a fool- 


And remember, every dollar you put in Bonds is a 
double-duty dollar. It helps keep your country finan- 
cially strong, and it makes more money for you. Every 
$75 you save will grow to $100 if you hold the Bonds 
to maturity. 

So hold every Bond you buy... and buy every Bond 
you can. Get them at any bank or post office, but if 


you really want a full reservoir of dollars fast, get on 
—and stay on—the Payroll Savings Plan. 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONUS. SAFE, SURE, TAGLE 


This Message Contributed to Monterey County’s Effort in the U.S. Savings Bond Program by 


DEL MONTE PROPERTIES COMPANY 


DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


